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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 
BY THE EDITOR 


WHEN this Magazine was started, nearly twenty years ago, Notes on 
various sporting subjects were a feature. Little—and big—things to 
which one would like to draw attention often happen in the world 
of sport, though they may not by any means always seem to furnish 
foundation for a regular article. This Magazine, moreover, as I have 
the best reason to know, possesses a large number of staunch friends 
with whom it is pleasant to chat, as it were. Letters, too, frequently 
reach me containing matters which would, I think, be of general 
interest ; and for a long time past there has been no opportunity 
to comment on them. It has been suggested to me at intervals that 
I should do well to revive these Notes ; lately a special request to 
that effect has been made, and I have determined to fulfil it. I 
cannot, of course, deal with matters of strictly immediate interest, 
such as ordinary races about to be run, for the reason that a magazine 
has to be prepared for the press a considerable time, as time is 
reckoned in these rapid days, before its date of issue ; a circumstance 
which many contributors do not recognise. Articles not seldom 
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reach me towards the end of the month from writers who express 
the hope that they will be in time for the next month’s issue, the 
fact being that the number was made up weeks before and the 
pages are ready for binding. On the whole, however, Notes afford 
a convenient method of dealing with various subjects which seem 
well worth comment and cannot be treated in any other form, so 
henceforth they will again appear. 


Glancing back at the Notes I wrote in the 
first number, August, 1895, I find the remark that 
“it certainly looks as if the Prince of Wales owned 
the best two-year-old of the season in Persimmon. _ Before 
that the filly Thais was the more talked about of the two; 

. . but Persimmon, at the time of writing, is believed by many 
to be not only the best out, but most likely to hold his own.” We 
now know that this was an accurate view of the situation. I was 
cautious, however, and went on to observe that we often see a 
two-year-old ending the season in a more or less pronounced blaze 
of glory, and after figuring as a strong winter favourite for the 
Derby, showing before Epsom comes round that he has been vastly 
overestimated—probably because he cannot stay a mile. It is 
tolerably certain that some of the colts now talked about for the 
coming celebration of the great Epsom race will be found to labour 
under this disability, and we can only wonder which of them it will 
be? If I was right about Persimmon, I must admit to having been 
wrong about Sunstar last year, for I could not believe that a son 
of the non-staying Sundridge would “ get” the mile and a half, as 
he did, and that under disadvantages—a breakdown near home. It 
seemed the more unlikely for the reason that Sundridge’s sire, 
Amphion, did not really stay. He won the Hardwicke Stakes at 
Ascot, a mile and a half, beating the winner of the Derby and of the 
Two Thousand, Sainfoin and Surefoot ; but neither of these was a 
stayer, and we had evidence of Amphion’s deficiency at Newmarket 
in the autumn, when over two miles Sheen gave him 2 lb. and beat 
him very easily by three lengths. Sheen was, of course, a great 
stayer, but he had not, in my opinion, anything like Amphion’s class 
and speed. 


A 
RETROSPECT. 


As Sunstar stayed the Derby course there is 
obviously no reason why his own brother White Star 
should not do so, and at the time of writing he is 
favourite at 7 to 2, that is to say he shares the position with 
Lomond. There is some prejudice against White Star on the 
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ground that he lacks scope. It is stated, however, that he now 
stands 15.2, and that is certainly big enough. That Little Wonder, 
who won the Derby of 1840, stood only 14.3} is not much of an 
argument, it may be admitted, for we cannot say what sort of animals 
he beat ; but I should be inclined to doubt whether The Bard was 
White Star’s equal in size—I do not know what his dimensions 
were—and it is probable that he would have won nine Derbies out 
of ten. He made a great fight with the mighty Ormonde, indeed 
for a few strides at the bottom of the hill he seemed to hold the 
Duke of Westminster’s invincible colt. Nevertheless the son of 
a good stayer usually beats the son of a good sprinter over a distance 
of a mile and a half, and it is partly for this reason that my preference 
is for Lomond. White Star did not win his races handsomely when 
he had anything to beat. He gained the verdict by a head in the 
Woodcote, from Halberd ; Lomond, who had lost ground owing to 
a slip, only a head away, third. It was another head by which White 
Star beat Melody in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, and she 
had run him to a neck in the July Stakes at Newmarket, where it is 
generally agreed that with efficient jockeyship Sweeper II. would 
certainly have beaten both. Lomond, it is urged, had not much 
behind him last year ; but the son of Desmond was, I am convinced, 
never at his best as a_ two-year-old, and his performances 
nevertheless will bear investigation. 


I do not quite know what to make of Lom, 
of whom so_ little was seen—nothing after 
mid-July. Javelin, I am _ sure, was a_ good 
horse when he beat Prince Lubomirski’s colt by a head in the Exeter 
Stakes, though I happen to know that Javelin has not gone on the 
right way. Little is thought of him at the present time, I gather. 
Lom may prove himself to be a really good colt this year, 
for it is no secret that a very high opinion was formed of him 
among the successful two-year-olds in Butters’ stable, and odds 
were laid on him when he came out at Ascot, where his performance 
was altogether too bad to be true. A pair from whom I anticipate 
much are Sweeper II. and Cylgad; indeed it will not be very 
surprising if the former of these holds his own with the best. It 
must not be forgotten that whilst, as already remarked, a strong 
idea exists that Sweeper II. ought to have beaten White Star in 
the July Stakes, he actually did beat him by a length and a half in 
the Middle Park Plate. White Star was giving 3 lb.; on the other 
hand Stern rode him and Garner, a good boy but not gifted with 
the strength which is especially needed for this American colt, rode 
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the second. If I knew that Sweeper II. would have an efficient 
jockey on his back in the Derby I would rather back him than 
White Star, especially in view of their respective prices. Cylgad 
was only, so to speak, beginning to be a horse last year. When he 
finished before Lomond in the Gimcrack Stakes—to be very properly 
disqualified—he was receiving 14]1b., so that he obviously has a 
long way to come on if he is to equal Mr. Hulton’s colt ; but it is 
quite probable that he will be relatively a stone better horse this 
season than he was last. Lomond is peculiarly fortunate in the matter 
of jockeyship, as he will be ridden by Wootton who will also be on him 
in most of his work and will know him better than anybody. Between 
the time of writing the above and the correction of my proof Hall 
Cross has won a race at Newbury in a style which induces good 
judges to believe that he must have a considerable chance in the 
Derby. This certainly seems to be so. He ran distinctly well last 
season. But he did not beat very much at Newbury, handsomely 
as he did what he was asked to do. 


Fillies frequently lose their form from two-years-old to 
three-years-old, and it is always rash to reckon on what 
they may have become. Not a few race-goers accepted 
Lord Falmouth’s Belleisle as absolutely the best two-year-old of last 
season ; and, indeed, the framers of the Free Handicap, the official 
estimate of merit of young ones in their first season, practically support 
this view, for it must be strongly suspected that they put Absurd at the 
top without conviction—the Middle Park Plate running could not be 
altogether ignored. Belleisle was given 8 st. g lb., that is, was part ona 
level with White Star, 1 1b. behind Lomond ; but if she met these colts 
she would have an advantage of 31b. for sex. It does not look 
likely that they will be found at the post together, for Lord Falmouth 
did not enter the daughter of Isinglass and Virginal for the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, or St. Leger. Though she has always 
run moderately in trials, she won all the four stakes for which she 
started, and at any rate in three of them the opposition was highly 
respectable. Lady Americus (8st. 4 lb.) is not likely to be prominent 
in races over a distance of ground, for none of the produce of her 
sire stay, and it is held to be doubtful whether Melody (8 st. 2 Ib.) 
will win over other than short courses. But Charmian (8 st. 1 Ib.) 
has many warm admirers who consider her a very possible source 
of danger to Belleisle. Combination, the sister to Land League, 
Polkerris, and Alope are other fillies from whom much is expected, 
though I do not hear good accounts of the first-named. Polkerris 
at her only outing was beaten a neck by Belleisle, the winner giving 
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her, moreover, 10 lb. ; but it is thought that the loser, a particularly 
good-looking mare, did not at this first attempt reveal her full 
capacity. 


In a few days an Australian cricket team will 
be in England ready for the fray, as also a South 
African team; indeed, they will probably have 
arrived for what are called the Tiiangular Tests before this number 
of the Magazine appears. The sensation which the appearance of these 
two sets of visitors will create in the cricket world is regarded with 
much satisfaction by some people, looked on very dubiously by others, 
and of these latter I am one. The visit of an eleven from over the 
seas, and a return excursion on the part of our men under the 
auspices of the M.C.C., is in every way desirable. It promotes good 
fellowship, creates healthy excitement, and gives an impetus to the 
greatest of games. A visit from two teams in the same season 
means stress and strain ; it is what is called a piling up of the agony ; 
and one cannot but fear that English county cricket will suffer, for 
next year when we have no visitors things will seem tame by 
contrast. County cricket is now the basis of the game, and anything 
that weakens it is to be deprecated, for to a great extent it is what 
it professes to be, a contest of county against county, and so differs 
from the absurd burlesque of competition which characterises foot- 
ball, where a team labelled with the name of a town or district is 
made up of players imported at so much a head from all parts of 
the country, north, south, east, and west. Newcastle is supposed to 
-beat Southampton, or vice versa, and the men engaged come from 
the Midlands, the Metropolis, Scotland, and Wales, as the case may 
be. However, owing to what a multitude of cricket teams regard as 
the very unfortunate blunder of the M.C.C., the Australian and 
South African teams are coming to make this sensation, and, of 
course, they must be received with all the heartiness that Englishmen 
are accustomed to extend to their guests. 


THE TRIANGULAR 
TESTS. 


Opportunity seems to say a word about 
the Photographic Competition, the remark- 
able popularity of which is proved by the 
fact that by well-nigh every post, and by some Monday posts which 
bring foreign letters especially, pictures pour in from all quarters of 
the habitable globe. This is rather a rotund expression, but simply 
a matter of fact, as indeed readers who study the letterpress are 
aware. The last number was rather more than usually English, but 
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there we had scenes from Delhi, (the way to) Bombay, Berbera 
(Somaliland) and Tibet; this month we have scenes from 
Guadacorte, Canterbury Park (New Zealand); Bindra (Central 
Province, India); Ootacamund (India); Mongalla (Sudan); Bedrashien 
(Egypt); Bannu (India); Heliopolis, Tientsin (China); Belgaum 
(India); and Switzerland. Unfortunately, as hundreds of photographs 
arrive every month, and it is only possible to use twenty-two, many 
have to be cast aside; but they do good service, for they are sent 
to children’s hospitals to amuse the little patients. One thing I want 
to remark is about subjects most likely to gain acceptance. Action 
is what we chiefly seek, pictures which show movement, as they 
are most difficult to take and most effective. What we do not in the 
least care about are scenes in which the figures are obviously posed 
in order to have their photographs taken. Many of these latter come. 
In some the principal figure is holding up a fish, or standing rifle in hand 
with some beast that he has shot. It was the original idea to give ten 
guineas for the best photograph received, but it practically always 
happens that a considerable number are up to much about the same 
standard of merit, and so the prize is split up. I am always sorry for 
those who just miss success, and really do try very hard to arrive at the 
fairest possible decisions. A few of the senders, but very few, write 
to complain that they have received no acknowledgment of what 
they have forwarded ; but we have hoped it would be understood 
that to acknowledge every picture is quite impossible, for they 
amount to a good many thousands in the course of the year. The 
taker of a photograph can so easily make copies that we do not 
imagine any great value is attached to one proof, though sometimes 
an envelope is enclosed with a request for the return of the picture, 
and then it is duly given back. 
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CYLLENE 
Photograph by Clarence Hailev, Newmarket 


“FAMOUS SIRES” 
V.—CYLLENE, sy BONA VISTA—ARCADIA 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


In the August number of the Magazine last year Mr. George 
Lambton wrote a description of Cyllene in the land of his adoption, 
the Argentine, where he is doing so much for the glory of the 
English thoroughbred. He has gone, and we may safely assume 
will never return as some exported sires have done; but in writing 
the present series it strikes me that I should by no means omit one 
who likewise did so much in England. When treating of Famous 
Sires one remembers that thrice in six years sons of Cyllene won 
the Derby, and that fact alone renders it impossible to leave 
him out, notwithstanding his absence from the country. 
Comparatively few years have passed since Cyllene was running, 
and yet, looking back at his performances, the man who was racing 
in the late nineties must be painfully struck by the number of 
owners then prominent who have passed away. I recall King Edward 
at the place where I think he enjoyed racing most, Newmarket, 
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strolling about the July course chatting cheerily with friends, or 
seated by the Rowley Mile Jockey Club Stand, with a big cigar in 
his mouth, talking about the horses to Lord Marcus Beresford. Lord 
William Beresford, always genial and light-hearted whether things 
were going well or ill, was another prominent figure, and I can see 
Prince Soltykoff with his drooping white moustache making his way 
somewhat ponderously from the Bird-cage to the enclosure. He 
frequented a club of which I was also a member, and though one 
would not have called him by any means a clever man, his remarks 
about the sport to which he was devoted were as a rule exceedingly 


BEND OR, SIRE OF BONA VISTA 


Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket 


shrewd. Mr. Douglas Baird was only an occasional visitor, his 
interest in the sport having largely evaporated. In his last years 
he took more pleasure in his yacht than in his horses. Sir Daniel 
Cooper, scrutinising one of his well-bred representatives, was seldom 
missing if the meeting was at Newmarket, and his opinions were to 
be heard with much respect. He used often to send me at the end 
of the season a handicap of the leading two-year-olds ; frequently it 
differed from generally accepted ideas, but when it did Sir Daniel 
more often than not came out right. 
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The kindly presence of the late Lord Derby is sadly missed 
and Colonel Harry McCalmont’s death has created a_ blank 
which for those who loved him can never be filled. The somewhat 
imperturbable face of the Duke of Devonshire, which was no index 
of his really keen devotion to the sport, will be recalled. I chanced 
to be near him in the old stand at Goodwood the day when Marvel 
won the Stewards’ Cup for the second time. His hand was shaking 
so much that one might have supposed the result of the race would 
go far to make the difference between fortune and ruin. 


ARCADIA, DAM OF CYLLENE 
Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket 


But this is digression, and I am losing sight of Cyllene, one of 
the equine heroes of the period about which I have been gossiping. 
In 1892 Mr. Charles Rose, as he then was, won the Two Thousand 
Guineas with Bona Vista, his chestnut son of Bend Or. It was his 
last race Bona Vista ever won, but he had, of course, done enough to 
qualify for the stud, and mated with Arcadia, a particularly handsome 
chestnut colt called Cyllene was the result. He was sent to William 
Jarvis to be trained, and seeking information from him about his 
charge, he declares Cyllene to have been “ the best horse I ever had, 
also the kindest and best-tempered.” Cyllene was a beautiful mover, 
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that he could be other than a good horse seemed highly improbable, 
and yet for some strange reason his owner did not put him into 
either the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, or the Leger. It was 
an omission which must surely have caused the deepest regret, and is 
the more extraordinary because the colt was engaged in a dozen other 
three-year-old events. However, he was tried at 21 1b. about the 
middle of March with a three-year-old named Hip Down, together 
with several other two-year-olds, and won “ by many lengths.” In 
telling me about it Jarvis did not specify the number, which 


CYLLENE LED IN AFTER WINNING THE GOLD CUP, ASCOT, 1899 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


suggests that the colt performed the operation which is known as 
-« squandering his field.” 

Sam Loates rode in the trial, and on pulling up begged to be 
allowed to ride Cyllene in his engagements. It is always gratifying 
when a jockey has this wish. As we are all aware, the early two- 
year-olds are generally a very long way behind the best of their year 
when Autumn comes. Cyllene was an exception. He ran during 
the first week of the season, 1897, starting at a shade of odds on for 
the Sefton Park Plate and winning in a canter. Sir Charles Rose 
was, indeed, going strong at this period, for an hour later he took 
the Bickerstaffe Stakes with Cortegar, this having been the race 
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which preceded Manifesto’s first National. That the son of Bona Vista 
and Arcadia was a good horse his owner had every reason to feel 
assured. For the Worth Stakes at Gatwick he started at 85 to 20 
on. Ina Triennial at Ascot he cantered away from Nun Nicer, who 
was to win the One Thousand Guineas next season. His fourth 
appearance, in the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, 
was a fourth success, and though he was beaten next time, for the 
Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton, that was really little to his 
discredit, as he was trying to give 10 lb. to Dieudonné, who just a 
week later won the Middle Park Plate. Cyllene’s four races added 


POLYMELUS 
Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket 


up to £7,015, and if he had been engaged at Epsom there is no doubt 
as to what would have been made a strongish favourite for the Derby. 

Next year Cyllene came out as was supposed practically to walk 
over for the Column Produce Stakes at the Newmarket Craven 
meeting. There were, indeed, four other runners, but animals of no 
account, and odds of 11 to 2 were laid on the chestnut colt. To the 
consternation of the plungers he was badly beaten, General Owen 
Williams’ unnamed daughter of Senanus and Scotia finishing two 
lengths in front of Prince Soltykoff’s Purser, with Cyllene four lengths 
behind. It seemed inexplicable, but nevertheless there is an 
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explanation : Cyllene was a particularly good doer and very lusty 
in the Spring; a horse cannot demonstrate his superiority unless he 
is fit, and Cyllene did not win this race through lack of condition. 
It is rather a pity that he ran for it in the circumstances, but he 
seemed to have so little to do that he was expected to give away 
condition as well as weight. 

The Two Thousand Guineas that year was won by Mr. Wallace 
Johnstone’s Disraeli, and, to speak quite frankly, my interest in 
the colt was so special, for private family reasons, that I 
cannot write about him with impartiality. It was a remarkable 
race in consequence of the curious dead-set which was made against 
Disraeli by some of the ring. I had backed him some time before 
at 5 to 1, and considered it a fair price. When the course 
was reached on the day of the race the odds began to expand. 
I asked two or three bookmakers whom I knew very well why they 
were so set against the horse, but they were quite unable to enlighten 
me, saying that they had to offer prices which were freely on offer 
elsewhere. Disraeli started at 100 to 8 according to the return ; as 
a matter of fact considerably longer odds might have been had against 
him. But he won easily by a length and half from the Duke of 
Portland’s Wantage, the favourite, Prince Soltykoff’s Ninus, third, 
in front of Captain Harry Greer’s Wildfowle1, who was to win the 
Leger, and Mr. Larnach’s Jeddah, who was to win the Derby. I 
suppose there can be little doubt that if Cyllene had been able to 
start he could hardly have missed the prize, for he cantered away 
with the Newmarket Stakes a fortnight later, Jeddah again fifth, 
oddly enough, as he had been in the Two Thousand, Wantage, who 
was favourite at 7 to 4 (Cyllene 9 to 2), unplaced. As for the Derby, 
for which Disraeli was favourite at 2 to 1 after having been well 
backed at 6 to 4, there is every possible reason to suppose that 
Cyllene could not have lost it. The reader is probably aware that 
Jeddah, starting at 100 to 1, took the race by three-parts of a length 
from the Duke of Westminster’s Batt, followed by Dunlop, 
Dieudonné and Wantage. Then and afterwards Disraeli ran 
wretchedly, why I have never been able to ascertain. 

It is, of course, largely a matter of luck how horses are entered, 
but somehow or other it is rarely that the best of the year is not in 
the Derby. Fortunately Cyllene was in the Jockey Club Stakes, 
which he won by _ half-a-dozen lengths from Lord Rosebery’s 
Velasquez, who was a head in front of his owner’s Chelandry, and 
with 33 to 1 on him Cyllene cantered away from a solitary opponent 
in the Sandown Foal Plate. His three races as a three-year-old were 
worth £14,603. 

As a four-year-old Cyllene only had five engagements, and 
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almost as a matter of course, seeing how well he stayed, he was 
specially trained for the Ascot Cup. He was also in a Triennial on 
the first day, and it was thought that the outing would do him good, 
so he ran, and naturally won. No trial took place before the Cup. 
Jarvis had nothing good enough in the stable, for Scintillant, not- 
withstanding that he won the Cesarewitch, ‘‘ could not lead Cyllene 
a good gallop.”” Seeing what a horse he was, it is rather strange 
that 6 to 4 should have been laid against Cyllene for the Cup; 
but the French Gardefeu, who had won the French Derby amongst 
other races, and was doubtless a good animal, was sent to Ascot, 
where his friends backed him freely down to 3 to 1, and the three- 


CICERO WINNING THE DERBY, 1905 
Photograph by W, A. Rouch 


year-old Lord Edward II., also very highly esteemed, hovered 
between 4 and 5 to 1. Sam Loates, who rode Cyllene, took the 
opportunity of showing the colt off; and those who saw the race 
will not have forgotten the magnificent style in which the beautiful 
chestnut cantered home something like half-a-score of lengths in 
front of the three-year-old. He had won in stakes £25,630. 
Cyllene’s first offspring ran in 1903, but only a couple of them, 
Cylades and Helter Skelter, did anything, nor did they do much. 
He was soon to make his mark, however, for next season Cicero 
appeared, winning all the five races for which he started, including 
the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown with all the 
penalties ; Polymelus took three races and was twice second, and 
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Cyanean contributed to the £15,532 won in twenty-six races by the 
young Cyllenes. This was good and better was to come, for in the 
following year the horse was to be responsible for a Derby winner. 
Cicero only ran thrice, his other win beside that at Epsom being the 
Newmarket Stakes. That he was the best horse in the Eclipse is 
obvious, for, beaten half-a-length, he was giving Val d’Or 3 lb., 
which surely made the difference between victory and defeat. 
Polymelus, in addition to winning four races, only lost the Jockey 
Club Stakes by less than a length, and, by the way, it is to be noted 
that in the Eclipse of the six runners the second and fourth were 


MINORU (H. JONES UP) 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Cyllenes. Thirty-one races worth £21,555 Ios. was won by his 
offspring in their third season. The fourth was not quite so brilliant. 
Cicero, trained for the Ascot Cup, could not get the course, and only 
won a single stake, that, however, being the solitary race in which 
he appeared during the season. Twenty-seven races worth 
£12,186 10s. was the total of the Cyllenes. 1907 again was 
comparatively moderate, the above figures not being quite equalled, 
and in 1908, when Minoru in half-a-dozen attempts was only once 
successsful, there seemed little reason to imagine that Cyllene was 
to be the sire of a second Derby winner. 
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But 1909 was a great year for the horse, who, it should have been 
remarked, had some time before passed into the possession of Sir 
William Bass. He had mated Sceptre with his new purchase, the 
results being Maid of the Mist and Maid of Corinth, both winners, 
though not of the prizes it was hoped they would take. During 1909 
no fewer than two-and-twenty of the young Cyllenes won races— 
thirty-nine in all. His Majesty’s Minoru, leased from his breeder, 
Colonel Hall Walker, M.P., being of course the chief contributor. 
Minoru’s achievements are so recent that it would be tedious to recount 
them afresh in detail. Readers will remember how by beating Valens 
and giving him 5b. in the Greenham Stakes at Newbury it first 


MINORU CANTERING BEFORE THE DERBY, I909 
Photograph by W. A, Rouch 


began to appear possible that his Majesty had a classic winner— 
possible but not probable, seeing that Bayardo was in the field. 
The year was to be a great one for the Turf, for Minoru went on to 
win the Two Thousand, and then the Derby in a scene of enthusiasm 
the like of which had never been witnessed on a race course; the 
St. James Palace Stakes at Ascot, the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood, 
and the Free Handicap for Three-Year-Olds, from another classic 
winner, Electra, at Newmarket. The St. Leger was his only failure. 

Besides this there was another young Cyllene to make racing 
history in Mr. Fairie’s Lemberg, who missed but one of his seven 
races, which included those that the owner of a horse of the first 
class chiefly desires to win : the New Stakes at Ascot, the Chesterfield 
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at the Second Newmarket July, the Rous Memorial at Goodwood, 
the Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates. The thirty-nine races won 
by the young Cyllenes were of the value of little short of £1000 
each, £35,550 in all. 

In 1910 Cyllene was to top all his records, and that by a 
substantial margin, for Lemberg in seven races earned him £28,244. 
I am quoting the official figures, which are, however, not strictly 
accurate, because there is a considerable gap between what Lemberg 
is put down as having won and what Mr. Fairie’s account with 
Messrs. Weatherby actually showed. Of course reference is made to 
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the Eclipse Stakes. The value of this event is nominally £8,770. 
Lemberg actually dead-heated, so that were it not that the Rules 
of Racing regard a dead-heater as a winner, the total would have to 
be halved, and half of it therefore deducted from Lemberg’s winnings 
and from the £42,518 credited to Cyllene for the thirty races won by 
his children. It is probable however, that with a little luck an 
additional £6,200 would have gone on to Lemberg’s handsome total, 
for in 1910 the Two Thousand Guineas added up to that amount. 
Lemberg was beaten a short head by Lord Rosebery’s Neil Gow, it 
being strenuously maintained by advocates of the son of Cyllene that 
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if Maher had not so squeezed Dillon at the finish as to prevent him 
from using his whip, the short head would have been reversed. Dillon 
had to change his whip into his left hand; the present day jockey 
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does not do this with the skill which some of his predecessors used 
to exhibit, and to this the result of the Two Thousand of rgIo is 
attributed. For the rest, Lemberg only failed once—in the St. Leger, 
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won by Lord Derby’s Swynford, and here again there are many who 
hold firmly to the opinion that Lemberg ought to have won, and would 
have done so had Maher ridden what may be called a more fortunate 
race. Another division of the racing world will protest that there is 
no reason why it should be thought that Lemberg ought to have 
beaten Swynford ; but on the other hand it is difficult to understand 
how Bronzino came to be in front of the Derby winner, notwith- 
standing that he had been there in the Grand Prix; one for certainty 
cannot reckon Bronzino as Lemberg’s equal. For the rest as regards 
1910, that Cellini should have earned over £4,000 at Sandown was 


CICERO AT THE STUD 
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rather a stroke of luck, against which may be set the continued 
failure of Placidus, who surely would have won good races if he had 
tried. 

Last year twenty-two of Cyllene’s children took races, forty-one 
in all, worth £14,447. Lemberg was a disappointment. It was 
hoped that he would carry all before him, as his half-brother 
Bayardo had come so near to doing, and he started well enough by 
beating Swynford, Bachelor’s Double, and five others for the 
Coronation Cup at Epsom. Odds of 6 to 4 were laid on him for the 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes at Newmarket, in which he failed by a 
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length and a half to give Swynford 5 lb., this being accounted for by 
the fact that Lord Derby’s colt had come on since Epsom. Swynford 
beat him again easily at even weights in the Eclipse, as Stedfast did, 
receiving 2st. instead of the 12 1b. (weight for age) in the Jockey Club 
Stakes, and these big prizes are of course the ones which make all the 
difference. Lemberg’s other tasks were sufficiently simple. He 
walked over for the Champion Stakes and had nothing to beat in 
the Lowther. 

Already during the present season up to the time of writing one 
of the Cyllenes has won, this being His Majesty’s Dorando, who, 
however, is a moderate animal and not likely to do much credit to 
his sire. Of his three-year-olds Cylgad is the one from whom there 
is most to hope. I have already quoted Jarvis’ eulogy of the horse’s 
temper, and it must be assumed that Cylgad does not inherit his 
wayward disposition from his sire. Tagalie won a race last year, 
and is a filly of some promise; Lycaon, second for the Leger, 
should win races during the season. Cyrene is rather a nice filly, to use 
a convenient expression which does not commit one to much, and 
Sylphide was another of similar character, now unfortunately dead, 
victim, if I recollect rightly, of a careless cab-driver. 

During the last nine years the young Cyllenes have won as 


nearly as possible £156,000 in stakes. That Sir William Bass should 
have sold the horse to a South American breeder is of course to be 
regretted, for one cannot say what the loss may have been to English 
bloodstock ; but Cicero and Polymelus are already earning reputations 
at the stud, the former having a highly promising three-year-old colt 
and filly to represent him in Clodius and Charmian. 
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COURTSHIP—FIRST ADVANCES 


ROOKS AND ROOKERIES 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


As a sporting bird the rook may be said to dwell in a class by himself. 
Indeed, there are those who contend that the diversion he affords 
to the gunner is so much a thing apart that it can hardly be 
called sport at all. But, really, rook-shooting with the rifle is in 
need of no special impetus to keep up its popularity among 
those who take any pride at all in marksmanship. It is a game 
of skill; therefore it appeals very forcibly to many for that 
reason alone, and no one can pretend that to make a fair average 
of kills to shots fired at the young rooks as they sit perched high up 
in the topmost branches of the elms or limes, and swaying backwards 
and forwards with the slightest breeze so that the mark is usually 
anything but a still one, can be described as child’s play. One 
of the great advantages of rook-shooting is that its possibilities do 
not end with the picking off of the youngsters from the branches 
soon after they leave the nest. Kill as many as you like in that 
manner, there are certain to be a good many left to run the gauntlet 
of the shot-gun later on. Many will be missed with the rifle and 
others will get away amongst the foliage or out into the fields, so 
that when the rifle is done with and the survivors are strong on the 
wing, the shot-gun is able to provide quite another form of sport and 
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sometimes one quite as difficult. The young rook must not be judged, 
so far as his flying capabilities go, by his parent, who in his maturity 
takes things far more leisurely and seldom flies very fast. The 
juveniles of the rookery are always in a tremendous hurry. They 
seem to place no great trust in their wing-power, and whether they 
fly merely from tree to tree, without leaving the rookery, or scurry 
away in flight beyond its limits in the hope of escape, they afford in 
most cases shots that can rarely be described as anything but sporting. 

Rook-shooting, however, when it is conducted purely for the 
purpose of sport—and we are not now concerned with it in any 
other connection—--must, like other branches of shooting, be properly 


LOVE’S LABOUR 


organised if it is to be enjoyed at its best. There is not much room 
for abuse when the rifle only is being employed, for most of the shots 
taken just as they occur will test the gunner’s skill quite well enough. 
The only chances that should be taboo are those of the “ pot-shot ” 
description—when a bird or two happens to be discovered on some 
low branch within a close range of the rifle’s muzzle. Birds of that sort 
should be left until they can give a better account of themselves, as 
they surely will before many days have passed, for they increase in 
strength in the most amazingly rapid fashion. But when the shot- 
gun is requisitioned the very best form of the sport can be obtained 
by arranging matters on a definite plan and not allowing indis- 
criminate shooting directly the guns enter the rookery. The modus 
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operandi most to be recommended is to place the guns well back from 
the trees, and then send half-a-dozen boys into the rookery to stir 
out the birds. If the latter are sufficiently forward many of them 
will at once take to wing, and others will follow so long as any fliers 
are left and the efforts of the ‘‘ beaters’ are sustained. As the birds 
leave the rookery they must needs provide some very sporting shots 
in passing over the guns, but as their habit is to come out in bunches— 
at any rate at first—there will probably be many more birds than 
the guns can deal with in the first “ drive.’’ But presently they 
will begin to return, and then some even better shooting will be had, 
for, bearing in mind their recent experience, the young rooks 
invariably fly higher on their homeward journey. If the shooting 
takes place, as it should, about an hour before dusk in the evening, 


SPECKLED TREASURES 


practically all the fliers in the rookery will pass over the guns, for no 
matter how much scared they may be, the birds will endeavour to 
return to the nests as night begins to fall. In a good-sized rookery 
this operation may be repeated on several evenings before sufficient 
toll has been taken of the youngsters, but a day or two should intervene 
between the attacks in order to allow the less forward birds to arrive 
at the strong-flying stage. 

Much has been said and written on the subject of rook-shooting 
as it affects the habits of the birds. Some contend that unless a 
rookery is well thinned out every year by the killing of as many of 
the young ones as possible the colony will gradually depreciate in 
numbers—it is urged, in fact, that the more you shoot the rooks, the 
better they like it! There is, of course, something to be said in favour 
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of what seems at first sight to be a strange argument, and there is no 
doubt that in any rookery where the trees or the sites for nest- 
building are limited, it is a good plan not to allow the birds to become 
overcrowded. It has often been proved that where the number of pairs 
of old birds outnumber the available nesting sites—for the rook is very 
particular as to where he builds his nest—there is apt to be a 
diminution rather than an increase in the numerical strength of the 
rookery. And the reason for this appears to be that the birds spend 
so much time fighting for the most desirable nesting-places, and in 
interfering with each other after nesting has begun in earnest, that a 
large proportion of them do not succeed in rearing a family at all. 
Others may go far away to join another colony or to found one on 
their own account, and the originally big rookery gradually diminishes 


‘*FEELING THEIR FEET ”’ 


in strength or at any rate ceases to expand. On the other hand, one 
can call to mind the case of several rookeries where the birds have 
never been shot—or not for many years—and yet seem to increase 
well enough. Again, there are cases in which the young rooks have 
been thinned moderately every year, in spite of which the number 
continues to decrease or appears to remain stationary. There really 
seems to be no general rule that can be applied to this matter of 
increase or decrease of rookeries, but it may be taken for granted 
that provided the shooting is not too persistent, the prospects of 
sport in another year are not very likely to be damaged. In most 
rookeries it is not very difficult to discover how many nests are actually 
tenanted, and an average estimate of the number of young birds 
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may be arrived at. It is probably not safe to allow more than three 
young birds to each occupied nest, and in some seasons when, owing 
to drought and consequent scarcity of food, or severe gales or 
snowfall, many of the nestlings perish, even this estimate would 
have to be modified. As to the proportion of the total of young birds 
that may be shot without damaging the rookery, it is generally 
agreed that any number up to two-thirds may be killed, but where 
there is no room for expansion and every available tree carries its 
average quota of nests, the shooting might be more severe without 
doing any harm. 


A MORNING SUN-BATH 


As already suggested, no rookery of limited dimensions that is 
already well occupied is likely to increase the next year just because 
the greater number of the young ones are spared in the previous 
shooting season. Much must always depend upon the season as to 
how many birds may safely be killed in any one year, and the 
experience of a few seasons will generally determine how one may 
act in regard to this point. But there are occasions upon which 
other circumstances than those of the actual shooting must be 
taken into consideration. It may be that the farmers have levied 
heavy toll of the old birds during the year, though as a matter of fact 
the farmer is usually very easy-going in this respect, and is satisfied 
if he can shoot a bird now and again to do duty as a “ scare,’’ and— 
it must be added—often without the slightest effect; for one has 
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often seen rooks feeding quite happily within a few yards of a dead 
companion suspended on a stick in the middle of the wheat-field. 
The most powerful factor, we believe, in governing the matter 
of diminution or increase in the size of rookeries is the nature of the 
farming pursued in the neighbourhood. Like the partridge, the 
rook greatly prefers an arable country, and we feel convinced 
that most of those cases in which rookeries have diminished in 
recent years may be set down to the modern habit of laying down 
as many fields as possible to meadow and pasture in preference to 
cultivating them for corn and other arable crops. The rook naturally 


JUST OUT OF THE NEST 


affects chiefly those districts where he can obtain his living in the 
easiest way, and that is undoubtedly in well-tilled neighbourhoods. 

But the events other than shooting that occur in or about the 
rookery itself also have a bearing on the habits of its occupants. 
If any marked disturbance, such as building or road-making, happens 
to be taking place in the nesting season, the birds are very likely 
to fight shy of their old quarters if there are any others available 
not far away, while the felling or blowing down of trees in the 
rookery is a well-known cause of desertion in the case of a time- 
honoured home. But over and above all these good reasons for an 
alteration in the rook’s regard for any particular spot, we must 
always remember that he is a bird of erratic temperament, and 
that the causes of his likes and dislikes are sometimes quite un- 
fathomable by mere mankind. No-one can say why a few pairs of 
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rooks—or perhaps only a single pair—will sometimes go away from 
the main colony and set up house somewhere else, nor can anyone 
suggest why it is that on occasion rooks will suddenly desert the 
home of centuries in a body, and possibly after an absence of 
many years return just as suddenly to re-establish the colony. 
Though so conservative and wedded to tradition in many of his ways, 
the rook is apt to be just as eccentric in others. 

As to the respective balance between vice and virtue in the 
rook’s composition opinion, of course, will ever be divided, but if 
the bird has many enemies he may claim also to have many friends. 
The desire to possess a rookery is one that is cherished by many 


A FAMILY GATHERING 


an owner of a country estate, for if rooks may not always prove the 
most desirable of neighbours, it must be admitted that their presence 
seems to lend an air of distinction to any ancestral home of man. 
Many would give a great deal to be able to add a rookery to the 
other attractions of their landed possessions, and it is therefore an 
unfortunate fact that a colony of rooks is by no means the easiest 
of things to establish. In old books on ornithology there may be 
found more than one recipe for establishing a rookery, but it is very 
doubtful whether much reliance can be placed in the plans suggested. 
It is asserted, for example, that the rookery which once flourished 
in the Temple Gardens, in the city, was founded by the simple 
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expedient of bringing thither a nestful of young rooks conveyed 
branch and all from a tree in a Kentish colony. The old birds, so 
it is said, followed all the way to London the cart in which their 
offspring were conveyed, and after the latter had been duly deposited 
in a tree in their new home, continued to feed their young as if 
nothing had happened. One doubts whether even the great parental 
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Keep the Road. 


JUST ROOM FOR FOUR 


affection of the rook would have stood so severe a test as this, and 
one can hardly recommend the plan to anybody wishing to establish 
a rookery. It might answer if the distance between the new home 
and the old were only a short one, but not if the two were separated 
by miles. In most cases when it is desired to establish a new colony 
of rooks there is no other anywhere near. 
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Other rookeries are said to have been founded artificially by 
the substitution of the eggs of the rook for those of another large 
bird of similar habits. The nest of the jay or the magpie has been 
recommended as the most suitable for the purpose, the idea being 
that either of these birds would rear the young rooks successfully, 
and that the latter would regard the place of their birth as their 
proper home, and in due course set up house in any suitable tree 
in the vicinity. It is conceivable that the plan might succeed if the 


* requisite nest could be discovered in the desired spot, but that 


might prove a great difficulty in these days when both the jays 
and magpies are destroyed on all possible occasions and have quite 
become rare aves in many districts. It is also open to doubt whether 
so sagacious a bird as either the jay or the magpie would take very 
readily to such a strange-looking offspring, and it may further be 
questioned how many young rooks the nests of these much smaller 
birds would contain. A single young rook would in course of time 
fill a jay’s nest to overflowing. But if anyone has the opportunity 
of trying this interesting experiment there is no reason why he 
should not do so. 

The force of example, as everyone who has studied the bird’s 
habits must be well aware, has great weight with the rook, and 
for this reason it has often been suggested that the making of 
artificial nests in the tree-tops of the would-be rookery is likely 
to induce the birds to come and build more. It has been asserted 
that rooks have been thus enticed to new quarters simply by means 
of old broom-heads fastened to the branches, and one can well believe 
that if the rooks were in the habit of nesting anywhere near, they 
might be taken in sufficiently to be attracted by this device. But 
we know of at least two cases in which the artificial nest plan was 
tried without success, and it is very doubtful indeed whether it 
would ever be successful in drawing rooks from a distance to a 
perfectly fresh place. It would, at any rate, be quite useless to try 
this plan in any place except one to which rooks were in the habit 
of coming, and only lofty trees such as the elm, lime, pine, or horse- 
chestnut, of which rooks seem particularly fond, would be of any 
use for the purpose. In inhabited districts, by the way, rooks 
invariably build in the tallest trees they can find, probably for an 
obvious reason, and this is a point that must be borne in mind in 
the making of any attempt to establish a rookery. There is an 
island somewhere off the north coast—Holy Isle, we believe— 
where rooks nest in trees so stunted that one can almost reach the 
nests from the ground; but in that case these are the only trees 
available, and the chance of disturbance is so rare that the short trees 
answer the purpose just as well as tall ones would do. 
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Undoubtedly the best, and probably the only certain way of 
establishing a rookery by artificial means is to obtain some nestlings 
in a forward condition and bring them up by hand in the desired 
spot. This plan has been tried with perfect success in several cases, 
though it is bound to fail, of course, unless there are some suitable trees 
for the rooks to nest in when the time arrives. Young rooks are by 
no means difficult to rear, but they are very slow in learning to feed 
themselves, and of course when reared by hand and with no parents to 
shew them the way, they are longer than ever in acquiring the art. . 
There is nothing better than bread and milk as a first food—in fact, 
the birds can be reared on this until they have assumed their full 


WRAPT IN THOUGHT 


plumage, but from the first they must have plenty of grit mixed with 
their food. Later on young rooks will thrive on almost any food one 
likes to give them—scraps from the house, worms, slugs and snails 
from the garden, meal, dog-biscuit, or corn. The usual plan is to keep 
the birds in a roomy wired enclosure provided with somie shelter from 
the weather—evergreens laid on the top of the wire are as good as 
anything—and the birds must also have some large branches to use 
as perches. Some recommend that the young rooks should be set at 
liberty in their first autumn; a safer plan is to keep them in 
confinement until the following February, as there is a danger of their 
going away if liberated before the winter. Another advantage of 
keeping them prisoners through the hard weather is that at such 
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times—especially if there should be a fall of snow—the imprisoned 
birds will very probably attract some of their wild companions, and 
if the latter are fed regularly at the same time as the others, there 
is a chance that they too may take up their quarters close by. 
There is, of course, no absolute certainty that the young rooks 
thus reared will remain to breed close at home, but the chances are in 
favour of their doing so, and a strong colony may be thus established 
in course of time. But everything must be done to make the birds 
as comfortable as possible at all times. Anything likely to frighten 
or disturb them must be kept away, and after they are liberated they 
must still be fed as before and with a liberal hand. When once they 
begin going to a distance in search of food there is a great risk that 


EVENING IN THE ROOKERY 


the tame birds will fall in with some other colony and forget their 
first home altogether. 

There is not very much, perhaps, in the idea that the rook 
prefers the society of man to his absence; it might be nearer the 
truth to suggest that the bird has no particular objection to man’s 
company. The chief reason why rookeries are so often to be met 
with in close proximity to human habitations is that it is man’s 
habit to plant trees of important size near his dwellings, and where 
these happen to be suitable to the rook’s requirements, he will 
make use of them. One has heard stories concerning the desertion 
of rookeries close to houses when the latter happened to fall empty. 
When such things have occurred the probability is that the rooks 
were prompted by other motives than the absence of human 
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neighbours to make a move on their own account. It is, however, 
worthy of notice that rooks appear to have a particular liking for 
towns, and there are few towns of importance that do not possess a 
rookery somewhere or other within their boundaries. It may be 
that this is a case of cupboard love on the part of the rook, for where 
men are gathered together in goodly numbers there are many oppor- 
tunities of picking up various unconsidered trifles that may be quite 
acceptable to hungry birds. But we must also remember that the rook 
is a peace-loving bird; it hates being disturbed, and the chances of 
being interferred with in a town are usually much fewer than in the 
country. No one molests rooks in a town, and many people make a 


“TWO IS COMPANY; THREE IS NONE” 


point of feeding them, while the rooks also purloin a good deal of the 
food put down for other birds by kind-hearted folk in winter. The 
rook, no doubt, takes all these considerations into account when he 
sets up house in the midst of bricks and mortar, for he likes to make 
his living with the least possible exertion on his part, and long years 
of freedom from persecution in the town have taught him that such 
surroundings are often more desirable than those which are really 
more natural to him. 

But while town rookeries have generally increased all over the 
country in recent years, the colonies of the metropolis have grown 
perceptibly fewer within living memory. And the principle reason for 
this is not far to seek. London has grown too large from the rook’s 
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point of view, for though he may be well enough content to dwell in the 
midst of streets and houses, he still likes to be able to reach the open 
country without too much exertion. This would seem to be the 
predominating factor in the rook’s general desertion of inner London, 
and another cause is to be found in the fact that many of the trees 
which once provided the birds with ideal nesting places have dis- 
appeared. The only rookery of any importance within the heart of 
London at the present day is that of Gray’s Inn, and the birds seem 
to cling to that quarter with what at first sight seems a strange 
pertinacity. But the rooks of Gray’s Inn are spoilt darlings, as 
indeed they have been ever since they first came there now a hundred 
years ago or more. The benchers of the inn make the birds’ welfare 
one of their first cares—the rooks are fed regularly, and not only 
supplied with water for drinking but also with facilities for bathing ! 
It would be a very inappreciative set of rooks that did not feel 
compelled to remain among those who are ever ready to pay them 
such delicate attentions. Yet more than once the rooks of Gray’s 
Inn have given notice to quit and some of the more sensitive of 
their number actually gave the benchers the cold shoulder, at any 
rate for a season. Once they were offended because a tree or two was 
cut down, and on another occasion they took umbrage at a magpie 
being allowed to trespass upon what they considered their private 
property. The interloper was presently shot, and the rooks 
came back on finding that the cause of their grievance had been 
removed. 

It is a pity that there are not more rookeries in London like that 
of Gray’s Inn, for amid such surroundings the birds can do no harm, 
and their presence undoubtedly proves attractive to many a town 
dweller. And of all the pleasant sounds of spring—so few of which 
are vouchsafed to the ears of the Londoner—is there any more 
homely or more soothing than the contented cawing of rooks as 
they sit swaying easily to and fro upon the budding branches of the 
trees ? 
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A LURCHER 
BY H. MUSGRAVE 


THE beetle-browed, evil-living scoundrel, who owned a couple of 
caravans and some half-dozen decrepit horses, had accepted 
“ Jimminy,” in the early months of his life, in payment of a service 
rendered to one of his own unworthy kind. This second scoundrel 
had persuaded Micky to some false swearing, to an alibi, in a poaching 
affray. The donor of the dog had some years back been employed 
in a large coursing kennel, and the worst tricks of his trade had not 
been forgotten. He had continued, through his life, to keep a well- 
bred greyhound lady, and somehow or other these comely matrons 
regularly managed to produce litters of astonishing greyhound 
properties. 

These beauties were unregistered, of course, and according to 
Stud Books were unknown. The bar sinister was upon them. Yet 
oftentimes they had in fact first-class pedigrees. Thus Jimminy 
being of the left hand, and outside recorded pages of greyhound 
matrimonial matters, could lay no claim to enter bench or field. 
Therefore he was a lurcher by name and trade. 

Lucinda Mary was his guardian angel, though by no means of 
angelic appearance. Yet this quaint little personage, of the caravan’s 
following, had nursed the dog through a troublesome infancy and 
youth. For it is not to be supposed that Jimminy, a patrician of 
high degree as far as blood goes, could at once adapt himself to 
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adverse circumstances, and many were the ailments in early youth 
to which he seemed likely to succumb. 

Micky, the rascal who owned him, lived ostensibly by brooms 
and brushes, tin and china wares, as did the rest of the tribe who 
claimed him as “ dad.’’ The man was a thief and a poacher when 
opportunity offered, and at all times an idler. And like many other 
ne’er-de-weels he claimed sympathy largely because his offspring 
were numerous, arraigning Nature or Providence as institutions that 
could not possibly know their own business. 

The present partner of Micky’s fortunes was a young woman 
with greasy black curls and dazzling teeth, wearing long coral earrings. 
She had passed for a beauty, on the road, till dragged down by 
numerous babies to her condition of dirt and rags. 

The offspring were a set of mischievous little thieves and liars 
devoid of any sense of right and wrong. Lucinda Mary was a piece 
of flotsam, of about thirteen, the child of Micky’s former partner. 
She was fashioned after a pattern different from the unruly brats of 
the caravan. Neither did she reckon the brutal Micky as “ dad,”’ for 
she had lived with ‘‘ Mam” many years before the vendor of brooms 
came on the scene. Perhaps some early lapse of poor “ Mam’s ”’ led 
her to take to tramping and so threw her in Micky’s way, as a 
temporary partner. Anyhow, she did not long survive the transfer 
to the caravan, and died one hard winter without much warning. 
Her incessant cough was one of the few recollections of “‘ Mam ”’ that 
Lucinda carried in her mind. She had been from a northern county 
and never disclosed her antecedents. Therefore, since there appeared 
neither name or forerunners belonging to her, Lucinda learnt to 
speak of herself as not “ registeered.’”’ This was after Jimminy’s 
introduction, some three years ago, when she had listened to much 
talk about registration and vaguely gathered that the registration 
of a dog was a hall-mark of respectability. 

Little Lucinda, after ‘‘ Mam’s’”’ death, had drifted on with the 
caravans, as hewer of wood and drawer of water, till Micky took to 
himself another partner. At first this picturesque personage with 
the orange kerchief objected volubly to the presence of the child ; 
but when the babies began to arrive she found Lucinda Mary very 
useful in nursing them. If there was a fair or race-meeting at hand 
she dressed her head with sickly oils, donned her amber beads 
and departed for the day, leaving Lucinda, behind a hedge, to 
do battle with her brood. Yet always the child lived on sufferance. 
Not for her any choicer food or a spare blanket. “ Along o’ 
the dawg’’ was her allotted place in one of the draughtiest 
of tents. But Jimminy and Lucinda knew better than that and 
were exponents of open-air sleeping in preference to tents, 
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reeking of generations of road Ishmaels. Many a starlight night, 
with sacks about them, they passed in haystacks. The child’s 
piercing eyes learnt to recognise the stars above and to wonder at 
their regular march, in the far-off heavens. And Jimminy, nestled 
down in the hay beside her, would sigh with soft rapture over the 
stillness of dewy fields. For the life of the caravan was a perpetual 
squeal or rattle of cans, varied by Mrs. Micky’s shrill tongue. 
The stamp of tethered horses and the crying of babies made a 
chorus enough to rack the nerves of any not quite inured to such 
a pandemonium. 

With the earliest streak of dawn Lucinda and the lurcher would 
rise, from their perfumed nest, and seek some farmhouse to beg some 
milk ; and it was seldom refused. For Lucinda had a quaint way 
of preferring her requests, without whining or round-about begging, 
and Jimminy would be invited to drink skim milk and meal from the 
pig’s bucket, an invitation he understood to “ lick the platter clean.” 

After such an interlude the pair would wander back to the 
encampment and find their work ready for them. Lucinda would — 
be put to the customary task of washing babies or dishes. The 
babies and the dishes were washed alternately in the same water 
and same bucket. Then came the task of striking tents. And at 
this laborious moment Micky always whistled to the dog and made 
off. Finally Lucinda was bidden to bring in the gaunt horses and 
their wandering foals. She would stretch to put on heavy harness 
while Mrs. Micky sat on the steps of the caravan issuing orders and 
curling her hair. 

Lucinda was a tawny-skinned child with locks that might have 
been black had not wind, and sun, and rain rioted upon them and faded 
or burnished them to a russet hue. Nature had played a curious trick 
with her eyes which were light blue, small, but of piercing brightness. 
They looked singularly bizarre in the dark little face, not seeming to 
match the colouring of anything else. 

Lucinda was not allowed to ride in a caravan when the start 
was made. “‘ Along o’ the dawg” was the abiding law. As her 
boots were mostly in the last stage of decay, cold blue toes, or dusty 
pink ones, usually peered through a lattice-work of leather. She 
was quite unacquainted with stockings, regarding them, merely, as 
unnecessary adjuncts of respectability. But in spring-time, when 
roads were being laid with flint, a compassionate onlooker, past 
whose white gate on the high road Lucinda trudged twice a year, would 
usually provide her with footwear. For the month or two following 
the child would glory greatly in those boots. But Lucinda was 
straight of limb from knee to ankle, perhaps rarer in humans than 
canines. It may therefore be supposed walking exercise was as 
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beneficial to her as to Jimminy, whose limbs were of unparalleled 
soundness, with feet knuckled like a cat’s, and pads like iron. As 
the silent pair walked, between the caravans, the dog would, from 
time to time, thrust his nose into the child’s rough hand, as if in 
assurance of sympathy. This was the lurcher’s only form of caress, 
for greyhounds are little addicted to licking of hands or boots. 

It is possible that Jimminy had some hereditary taste for 
wandering, as did his family with Bedouins of old, for the aspect of 
new hedgerows, and unknown woods, always seemed to set him ambling 
along more gaily. Yet Jimminy knew better on the march than to 
wander from the high road. The temptations on commons and waste 
lands were passed by, if no signal came from the hand of the chief. 
For words there are few ever uttered to a lurcher. He lives pretty 
well by sight all round; only hoarse whispers or shakes of the head 
and blinks of the eyes are taken up and obeyed with incredible 
swiftness. A glance to right or left was enough to indicate Micky’s 
will. 

The precarious fortune of a poacher on the high roads is a 
foregone conclusion. It is well distinguished from the _better- 
established business of the country residents, who poach by night and 
carry on respectable callings by day. But against the errant trespasser, 
who passes up and down the highways, every man’s hand is readily 
raised. Therefore Micky sold brooms and brushes, and an enquiring 
country policeman never climbed to the top of the lofty erection 
of baskets, where on the apex he might ofttimes have discovered 
contraband goods of birds and rabbits, ready for the nearest market. 
More than once Micky had been haled before a magistrate. But, 
albeit a low-lived piece of humanity, he had a vein of humour in his 
composition which now and again raised an unexpected laugh. The 
mitigating influence of a joke is very real, and a born humorist, be 
he never so unprincipled, often helps himself out of tight corners. 
A magistrate who is induced to smile seldom condemns, and is usually 
satisfied with warnings. 

Jimminy, as a matter of course, had survived many hair-breadth 
adventures in his master’s company, but had never been found 
out. Under more conventional circumstances a greyhound is not 
reckoned a clever dog. But the unending shifts, of a wandering 
household, appeared to have lent him a new talent. Anyhow, the 
“dawg ”’ was always home first on night forays, needing no latch- 
key to admit him to the circle, awaiting him round an open fire. If 
keepers or policemen were on the alert and sought the lair of suspected 
rascals, Jimminy would raise his shapely head, cock his ears, and 
positively yawn audibly at the sound of a stealthy approach. The 
damp firing mostly sent up much smoke and little flame, and the 
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lurcher’s legs were distinctly tucked under him, so none could say 
they were wet with ditch mud. “ There’s the devil hisself in that 
dog,” said one zealous constable, after tracking him into camp. 
“T see ‘im creeping along the hedge bottom with a bird in ’is jaws, 
only to find ’im ’ere fast asleep.’’ Hereupon Lucinda Mary raised 
herself from the fireside and said it was “‘a wicked, cruel shame to say so. 
You old mole-catcher ! he ain’t been away sinst we camped. It’s 
been a twenty-mile tramp from Barum Fair and he’s downright 
sleepy. Ain’t yer Jimminy, now ?”’ Stooping quickly with her query 
she flung an old sack over the dog’s heaving flanks. For the constable 
had kicked the dull embers into flame, and Jimminy was lying on a 
fat cock pheasant of which the tail feathers protruded. Lucinda’s 
blue eyes shot fierce flame as the policeman approached. 

“ Now, Lucindy, none of your cheek to me. Where’s Micky ? ”’ 

“Go and arsk Mrs. Micky back there in the caravan. She bought 
a paper full of hat pins at Barum and she knows ’ow to use ’em. 
Hev yer seen hat pins as long as a ’arrer, a penny apiece, good ’ard 
steel ?”’ 

The policeman gazed doubtfully at the childish shrew, for she 
was so small, and looked so wan and tired with her long day’s 
march. Finally the man laughed and departed slowly, with a 
lingering glance behind. The girl’s defiant little figure, silhouetted 
against a leaping flame, bent forward to hurl a parting shot. ‘‘ You'll 
find Micky at the Rose and Thistle, keeping your corner warm. Tell 
‘im he’s to treat you to a pint.” 

The next morning the family foregathered to a breakfast of 
pheasant boiled in the customary cauldron. Jimminy squatted 
pensively looking on, while the array of boys and girls quarrelled 
for tit bits. His beautiful eyes glanced anxiously from side to side 
for the chucking of a well-sucked bone. It was only reasonable 
that the provider of a feast should be allotted a toothsome morsel. 

The dog was fawn in colour, shaded down to a creamy white, 
and further distinguished by a very dark eye, singularly like a deer’s 
in its pleading softness. His forelegs were strong and straight, as 
already told, with perfect feet and quarters powerfully built, promising 
by their length extraordinary propelling powers. More than once Micky 
had received a tempting offer, to one of his kind, to part with him, 
but had steadfastly refused to sell. In point of fact Jimminy was the 
most profitable member of the caravan. Moreover, the donor of 
the dog had emphasised his gift after this wise. 

“Look ’ere, Micky, that 7s a dawg. I tuk good care of that. I 
can’t sell him myself to any gent up northward—they’d be makin’ 
orkard inquiries about one of ’is looks. I’ve bred ’im for sheer love 
of the game. I don’t say it’s a trifle to me to have scored off 
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Lord Jimmy Dalziel for givin’ me the sack over a matter of countin’ 
some pups one too few. But one of ’is cracks was very fond of me, and 
could I ’elp having one of my little bitches out with me one day 
when I came across him doin’ his field gallop ? ” 

“You don’t never mean?” said Micky, aghast at the liberty 
taken with a crack. 

“°Tain’t here or there what I mean,” said the scoundrel ; “‘you’ve 
got your dawg, and I ain’t doin’ time in quod! [I'll go bail Jimminy 
‘ull run down any hare that ever sat on a form.” 

On the whole it is probable Jimminy led a happier life than 
those high and mighty relations of his who were registered. They 
might perchance have sold their dull birthrights for the mess of 
pottage of freedom. Better far to lie across Lucinda’s ragged lap 
under the open sky, than to be groomed and dieted, according to the 
strenuous laws of a trainer’s kennel. And better far that the end 
should come swiftly, in the sunshine of a glowing September, than 
to be lifted up on the green baize of the Barbican and to look 
anxiously round at a ring of faces wondering what trials of strength 
the new home might have in store. 

Lucinda and Jimminy had spent a long day in the woods, for 
the chief caravan horse had gone lame and there was a compulsory 
halt. The child and the lurcher came back to the camp at the time 
of the evening meal. Suddenly Micky jumped out of a _ hedge 
into the road, a little space ahead of them. In so doing he startled 
a rabbit which set off down the road and round a corner. At a low 
whistle Jimminy set off to follow. The bend at once hid them from 
view. Minutes passed and Lucinda, wondering at a slow return, 
started to find the dog, knowing Micky dared not make any vocal 
call. Beyond the turn she also disappeared while Micky and his 
hungry crew watched in vain. Finally Micky ventured to follow. 

It was a tragic scene he came upon, some thirty yards beyond 
the corner. A motor stood drawn to one side of the road, its three 
occupants staring with anxious faces. Holding the centre of the 
road lay Jimminy, dying, the rabbit just between his feet. He 
had run, like a flash, right into the oncoming motor, one of the silent 
sort, and had been practically cut in two. Lucinda crouching over 
the dying dog was speechless in her woe. Jimminy’s laboured breath 
and bleeding nostrils told of a fast ebbing life, while the long neck, 
stretched out in the dust, was powerless to raise itself to any caress. 
Only the dog’s beautiful dark eyes, glazing fast, were turned up to 
his faithful friend and playmate. At last a great sob came to the 
child’s throat, and she spoke with passionate yearning. 

“Jimminy, oh, my Jimminy, whatever shall I do! I ain't 
got no one elst!’’ Then with a mighty effort she lifted the forepart 
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of the dog’s body and laid his head in her puny arms, sitting down in 
the roadway, thus bending her small face lower and lower till it rested 
upon him, and his life-blood stained her lips and cheeks. And so 
he died upon her skirt of tatters with her love embracing him to 


the end. 
* * * * * 


A large white gate was set in a highway a few hundred yards 
from the scene of the tragedy. In the moonlight, that same evening, 
a friend of Lucinda’s lingered behind it. The shadows under the 
hedges were intense, and out of the shadows a tattered little figure 
crept up silently. 

“Lady, oh lady, is it you there ?”’ 

“Yes, Lucinda, I am here. I thought you might pass this 
way to-night.” 

“You ’eard about it then?” 

“Yes, I heard.” 

“Oh, my Jimminy, he’ll never come back, and ’e’s so cold 
now. 

She came within the seclusion of the gate and flung herself 
beneath the shrubs and her sobs broke out—grievous sobs. 

“Micky he’s chucked of ‘is body in a ditch and gone on to 
Bampton, and, lady, I’ve tried all the time sinst to bury ’im in a 
deep ‘ole, but I can’t—’e’s so big and I ain’t got any tools. See 
my ’ands.”’ 

She held out bleeding fingers that had tried to delve “a deep 
‘ole.”’ 

The onlooker paused a moment and then spoke softly. 
“What would you like me to do?” 

“Can’t I bring ‘im in ’ere this side o’ the gate?”’ The light 
blue eyes were well-nigh closed with weeping, but a gleam of hope 
was heard in her voice. 

“ Surely, Lucinda, yes. And he shall be buried at once.” And 
after half an hour there came the sound of men’s feet and the clank 
of tools. And there in the broad autumn moonlight under rhodo- 
dendrons the bereaved little heart found small consolation in a 


burial. 
* * * * 


A year later the onlooker stood at the same gate wondering if 
the child would ever return that way. It was a sunny afternoon 
and local fairs were due. But though many caravans passed the 
white gate Micky’s came not. Now and again a lurcher, of indifferent 
form and depressed mien, accompanied some wayfarer. Then the 
onlooker’s eyes would fall to the green mound at her feet. She 
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was turning away when a solitary little figure came plodding along. 
It was the one she had long looked for—Lucinda herself. But as 
she slowly drew nearer it could be seen she was taller by an inch 
or two, but very wan and worn for one so young. The sunburn 
had faded and her piercing eyes seemed to have sunk beneath her 
level brows, which gave a weirdly old look. 

In silence her friend opened the white gate, and without a word 
of greeting Lucinda entered. Her eyes fell quickly on the turf. 

“°Tis all right, lady,’ she sighed, and threw up a glance which 
meant gratitude. “‘’Tis a whole year, come next week, and I ain’t 
‘ad no friend sinst.’’ Her voice quavered. ‘‘I don’t seem rightly 
to care for nothink sinst.” 

“You have left the caravan? ”’ 

“Yes,” she nodded. ‘ Mrs. Micky she called ’im ‘ yer dratted 
dawg.’”’ A pause, and Lucinda brightened up. ‘I knocked her 
clean down the caravan steps and then I run away.” 

“ That’s all right, Lucinda.”’ 

The child knelt down on the grass and plucked at it, where it 
grew a little rank. “‘ You see ’im and me was such pals,” she plucked 
more fiercely. ‘‘ We didn’t speak, but we know’d everythink 
together, and he know’d I loved ’im and I know’d he loved me 
without no lickin’. You see, lady, it’s between yer and a dawg just 
that no talkin’ or jeerin’ and contradickshun that makes yer so 
terrible fond.” She fell back on her plucking of long grass, vainly 
checking her tears. 

“Come and live with me, Lucinda.” 

The girl lifted her head. 

“ Live wif you in yer white ’ouse! What ’ud yer do wif my 
sort ?”’ She seemed to scorn the idea. 

“ Couldn’t you take care of my dogs ?”’ 

A quick rush of blood coloured the small wan face. 

“Your dawgs ? They ain’t grey’ounds? Er they?” 

“No, no—quite another sort of dog, Lucinda,’ said the 
comforting voice, “ they’re bloodhounds.”’ 

The girl heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Um cause—they’se ugly brutes—all clumsy like—’eavy on 
their feet—no eyes to speak of.” 

The onlooker checked a smile. 

“Will you come ? ”’ 

“Yes, lady, come.”’ 

And that is how Lucinda closed the volume of her wanderings. 


INDIAN GUIDES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


THE FINEST HUNTING TRIP IN CANADA 


BY BF. LANE 


Tue trip here described is from one point of view expensive, and 
from another view point the cheapest in the world. This paradox 
is explained thusly. The purse strings must be loosened, but if the 
final expenditure be divided by the number of trophies, it will be 
found that, per head of game killed, the cost is less than would be 
the case in any other part of the world. Hunting big game is outside 
the sphere of pleasures obtainable by any but those blessed with a 
liberal share of this world’s good things, and one trip into the region 
about to be described will mean more game killed than in half-a- 
dozen outings to other parts of Canada. 

The Cassiar district of British Columbia is this hunter’s paradise. 
Cassiar ! that word means the ultimate ambition of every man who has 
ever carried a rifle. The game that will be killed on a seven weeks’ trip 
will include moose, caribou, goat, sheep, black and grizzly bear. 
This seven weeks comprises the total time from the day Vancouver is 
left till the return. 

To get to the Cassiar the departure from Vancouver must »be 
timed for the first week in August in order to catch the Canadian 
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Pacific steamer to Wrangell, running in connection with a steamer 
from the latter point which leaves but once a year for Telegraph Creek. 

The Wrangell-Telegraph Creek steamer is chartered by the 
Hudson Bay Company to transport provisions to their northern 
posts. If this connection be missed, then a canoe and a crew of 
Indians must be hired to journey up the river, entailing at least 


SCENERY EN ROUTE TO WRANGELL 


another week of travel and the expenditure of an extra $300. More 
about expense will follow later. 

At Telegraph Creek horses, guides, provisions, tents and camp 
outfit can be obtained. Nothing is gained by taking in an outfit from 
outside as there are several stores at the Creek where necessaries can be 
bought just as cheaply as if purchased in Vancouver, plus the cost 
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of freight. If the visitor puts himself in the hands of Messrs. Hyland 
and Belfry, or J. F. Calbreath, both of Telegraph Creek, everything 
will be ready for an immediate start to the hunting ground proper 
when the steamer gets to her dock. 

Guides have to be engaged in advance and horses hired ; thus, 
should a sportsman eventually decide to forego his visit, the time of 
men and horses is wasted, for it is not easy to find substitutes at 
the last minute in these regions of the far north-west. For this 
reason a retaining fee is demanded, usually about $200 per man, 
which, of course, is deducted from the final bill if the trip goes 


WRANGELL, ALASKA, THE POINT FROM WHICH A RIVER BOAT IS TAKEN 
FOR THE CASSIAR DISTRICT 


through. This money is also returned in any case if it be possible 
to find other employment for guides and horses. If either of the 
before-mentioned firms be dealt with, the visitor can depend on 
just and fair treatment in every way, and this deposit system has 
only been established on account of treatment of anything but a 
sportsmanlike nature occasionally meted out to the caterer. 

Perhaps the question of expense should be left till the’ final 
paragraph is reached ; it would seem to be the proper place for the 
bill; but if the figures should frighten, it will spare the reader from 
perusing further. Speaking generally, the cost, out and home from 
Vancouver, will total $2,800, or £576 for seven weeks. The following 
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are some of the items, based on the assumption that two sportsmen 
will hunt for forty days. 

Two guides at $5 per day each will eat up $400, and a horse boy 
will require $140 for his services. Twelve horses will be needed, 
the charge for same being $2 per day each. Provisions, tents, stoves, 
camp outfit, etc., for the party, while on the hunting ground, will 
cost about $250. The return fare Vancouver-Wrangell is $80. From 
Wrangell-Telegraph Creek, going by steamer and returning by canoe, 
will cost two sportsmen about $325. The charge for game licence in 
B.C. is $100. An allowance of $100 should be made by each visitor 
for hotel accommodation, telegrams, gratuities and _ incidental 
expenses. 

The foregoing estimate does not include luxuries. Some of 
the prices for such extras are a trifle peculiar. For instance, Scotch 
whisky is sold at $2 per bottle, yet xxx brandy may be had at $2.50, 
and the sybarite can buy champagne at $3 per pint. 

A word on the subject of a rifle may not be out of place. The 
main thing is to bring a weapon having all the mechanism enclosed, 
for it is not practicable to keep the rifle in its case till the moment 
of shooting, as in Scotch deer stalking. One must be ready for a 
shot at any time, especially when after bear and moose. Many 
visitors from across the Atlantic use the Mauser or Mannlicher .300, 
but the writer’s preference is for a Winchester 30.30 or 35—splendid 
weapons which can be purchased in Canada at a very reasonable 
figure. From Telegraph Creek it takes from three to six days to 
reach the hunting grounds proper, depending on the class of game 
to be hunted. 

Let it be presumed that the object is to procure as many species 
as possible. It is wise to make a start with sheep and goat, as they 
inhabit high country which is more congenial while the weather 
remains warm. The goat is not difficult to get, for though he can 
travel over precipitous country almost like a fly, yet he is not really 
timid. The licence allows three males to be shot. Sheep are another 
proposition, and the man who comes back with his limit (three, 
but not more than two of one species) has proved himself as clever 
as the wariest and most suspicious game animal alive. 

Two kinds of sheep will be found. Ovis Stoner is the more 
common, and there is small doubt as to securing two specimens, 
subject to straight shooting. Till quite recently these sheep were 
so tame that there was no difficulty in getting a snapshot with a 
camera before using the rifle, but with the advent of hunters they have 
become less obliging. Around the Sheslay River, which used to be 
their favourite ground, ‘lumpy jaw” broke out in 1907 playing 
havoc for a time. However, no animals shot in 1909 and 1g10 in this 
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district exhibited any symptoms of the disease, the stock is once again 
increasing, and as there are many sheep ranges, too inaccessible to 
hunt, there is no danger of the breed ever disappearing, for these 
faraway ranges serve as natural re-stocking farms. Ovis Dalli and 
Ovis Fannini, sometimes mistaken for one and the same breed, will 
also be found, but are not so numerous as Ovis Stone. 

While hunting sheep and goat, which are discovered on the same 
mountains, there is quite a good chance of getting a grizzly and 


A DAY’S BAG 


some black bear (there is no limit on bear), for at this time they 
are often to be found above the tree line digging for ground hogs. 
About September 15th a move will be made for caribou and 
moose, when their horns will be free of the velvet. Both moose 
and caribou are sometimes hunted from the same camp, but, though 
moose stick to the same localities year after year, the caribou are of 
a more wandering nature. Caribou are easy to obtain, and will be 
found in large bands. There will be no doubt about shooting the 
three specimens allowed by law, the only matter that will concern 
the hunter is the selection of good heads. If possible, get your moose 
first and leave the caribou till the end of the hunt, as the best and 
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largest heads are generally killed at the end of September and in 
early October. 

A few years ago it was more or less a chance if one got a moose 
in the Cassiar, but now, thanks to the enforcement of game laws, 
it is practically a certainty that the two allowed will be killed, and 
moreover the heads are very fine; perhaps not of such large spread 
as those obtained in Alaska, but still heavier and of better palmation 
than those of Eastern Canada. 


A FINE CARIBOU HEAD FROM CASSIAR, B.C. 


The Caribou of the Cassiar are known as ‘‘ Osborne’s caribou,” 
and are, without doubt, the finest specimens on the continent. 
Though comparatively easy to approach and often extremely foolish 
when disturbed, still their numbers are increasing—game law enforce- 
ment again. Herds of 300 to 400 are now regularly seen by hunters. 

For some unknown reason complaints are heard about the 
B.C. Provincial charge of $100 for a licence fee. As a matter of 
fact, if properly viewed, the fee is lower than the $50 charged in other 
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Provinces, for there is a more generous head limit and a greater 
variety of game to shoot. It must also be remembered that this 
licence fee includes rent, as it allows the holder to hunt all over the 
Province. Another reason why the payment should not be grudged 
by sportsmen is that their moneys are spent towards the enforce- 
ment of the law and the improvement of sport, and in no part of 


RETURN FROM THE HUNT 


Canada, with the possible exception of New Brunswick, is so strenuous 
an effort being made to see that the wild life gets a fair chance to 
increase and multiply. 

A word as to the Cassiar Indians. A few years ago they were 
troublesome and killed game whenever they saw it, reports coming 
to hand of those employed as guides leaving parties in the bush. 
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This is all altered. They have realised that more money can be 
made acting as aides to hunters than as purveyors of meat. Those 
who visit the Cassiar now can rely on their attendants, both white 
and red, being all that is desired. 

Why so many men go to Africa before trying lands nearer home 
is a mystery. The scenery of British Columbia cannot be equalled in 
Africa. The climate of the Rockies in September is perfect, game is 
plentiful, and every moment of the trip is pure delight. The man 
who once goes to the Cassiar and refuses to take a second trip, 
when ways and means will allow, is yet to be found. If the hunter 
be also a fisherman he may well come over and spend a couple of 
weeks with the rod before going after game. Salmon, up to 70 lbs., 
can be caught in late July and early August, and there is trout 
fishing to be had almost anywhere. In fact, breaks in the 
journey across the Continent, to try the most noted trout waters, 
make what is perhaps the only tedious part of the programme scarcely 
noticeable. 
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A COMMENT ON THE SCULLING STYLE 


BY D. C. R. STUART 


THE year 1906 was a remarkable one in the annals of rowing; 
from that date there has raged a furious discussion as to rowing 
styles, and more particularly as to a so-called “ sculling style.’ 
The Cambridge Eight of 1906 were accused of abandoning traditional 
methods of rowing in favour of what has been termed the 
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“sculling style,’ and the public has been led to believe, by reason 
of certain criticisms, that Cambridge—at any rate, during the years 
1906 to 1909 inclusive—had deliberately and consciously adopted or 
invented and put into practice this alleged method. Not only were 
Cambridge accused of adopting a fictitious style, but they were most 
vehemently criticised, both in public and private, for so doing ; and 
to such an extent did this criticism go in the columns of the press 
that it was most discouraging to the Cambridge crews of those years. 

Only those, perhaps, who have experience in coaching crews, 
or of rowing in them, will adequately appreciate the deleterious 
effect of constant adverse comment ; and in the case of a ’Varsity 
eight the highly-strung condition of the men ought to secure for 
them—at any rate, until after the race is over—a certain amount of 
immunity from over-zealous commentators. It is well known in the 
rowing world that continuous correction of an oarsman by a coach 
renders the man disheartened; whereas a slight encouragement 
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blended with judicious advice tends to improve his form. So 
constant harping and continued unfavourable comment will have the 
same effect upon a crew. 

In the year 1906, when this style was first derided in the press, 
the crew took very little or no notice, except to pass it over as 
the mere froth of a journalist ; and indeed, until the spring of 1907 
this notion was apparently correct, because Mr. Theodore Cook, the 
successful inventor and merchant of the style, in commenting upon 
the victory of Cambridge over Harvard in September, 1906, wrote 
the following in the columns of the Daily Telegraph :— 

“It will not be long now before the intelligent American realises 
that, whether he is coached by a professional sculler who has never 
rowed in a University Eight, or whether he is not, the “ sculling 
style”’ will always be useless against a first-rate English crew. It 
will beat everything else, as the Belgians proved at Henley, where 
they had no first-rate crews to meet ; but it will invariably be beaten 
at Putney while such an eight as Cambridge was on Saturday is there 
to uphold our national traditions.” 

The only possible deduction from this is that Cambridge 
did not and Harvard did row in the “‘sculling style.’ That 
being so, it is an interesting and highly instructive fact that 
the crew which met Harvard was, with only two exceptions, the 
identical crew which had previously met Oxford in the spring of the 
same year, and, according to this same critic, the one which had 
developed the “sculling style.” So that, within three months 
(during only six weeks of which time did this crew row together) 
Cambridge had discarded the “sculling’’ and adopted with equal 
facility the orthodox style. Yet within four months the accusation 
was again levelled that Cambridge continued to row in the “ sculling 
style,” and again it is an instructive fact that six men in this 1907 
crew had rowed against Harvard. It comes, then, to this: that 
practically the same crew was capable at will of rowing two entirely 
different styles. Such a feat would be wellnigh impossible in any 
event, but is absolutely incredible within so short a space of time. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the facts is that the “ sculling 
style’’ was a creation of journalistic fantasy, opportuneness, and 
expediency. 

However useful copy the imputation of “ sculling style’’ may 
have made, it was by this time most irritating to the crew, who 
never had the slightest intention of deviating one jot or tittle from 
the orthodox principles, and who had devoted themselves, to the 
best of their ability, to aiming at a high standard of excellence. By 
the end of 1907 the public, and, unfortunately, an increasing body 
of oarsmen, had begun to believe that such a style did, in fact, 
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exist, and was deliberately employed by Cambridge. Every minor 
critic took up with the sculling doctrine, and no rowing news was 
complete without some comment on it. The critics further blamed 
Cambridge for the loss of the Grand Challenge Cup to Belgium ; 
but it may be asked incidentally why Cambridge alone should be 
abused for this, seeing that Oxford had every facility for demon- 
strating during those years the efficacy of the orthodox style and 
yet failed to do so? Perhaps it was because most of the critics were 
old Oxford blues, and were not actuated by absolute impartiality as 
an independent critic would have been. 

It is convenient now to deal somewhat more specifically with 
the actual facts of the “ sculling theory ” as they can be culled from 
a variety of comments. Although the comments are a mass of 
inconsistency, the L.C.M. of them seems to be that “ enough 
attention was not given to the beginning.” Upon this appears to 
rest the whole fabrication of the theory. If, it seems, this particular 
point of the orthodox creed is at all deficient a new style is thereby 
created. It is strange criticism to found a new style upon a deficiency 
of one point. Be that as it may, owing to the supposed lack of 
“ beginning,’ Cambridge were accused of consciously and purposely 
neglecting the “ beginning,’’ and most people were quite convinced 
that this wasso. Nothing is further from the truth. No Cambridge 
crew ever intentionally did such a thing, and it cannot be too 
indignantly repudiated. The Belgians, who are also supposed to row 
in sculling style, certainly make a most emphatic point of the 
“ beginning,’ and that is, in fact, the main article of their creed. No 
one in his right mind could possibly lay down the doctrine that a 
hard beginning was not essential At Cambridge during these 
years, all coaches of trial eights or Varsity definitely inculcated the 
doctrine of ‘“‘ beginning.” The charge that anything else was taught, 
or even thought of, is an idle one. 

A little examination of the critics’ own statements will show 
how unfounded is the whole accusation of “ sculling style.’’ Quoting 
from one of them: ‘“ These Cambridge crews had a magnificently 
hard finish and fine leg-drive.’”’ Now it has been contended that 
owing to this hard finish and fine leg-drive the Cambridge crews had 
allowed the beginning to suffer. But, curiously enough, it is a maxim 
which has never been denied, and often specifically laid down, that 
no finish can ever be good unless the beginning is also good. 
How, then, can these inconsistent statements be reconciled one with 
the other ? It is manifestly impossible. Does not the very fact that 
such rubbishy arguments are brought forward to support the 
accusation of “‘sculling style”’ lead to the only conclusion, that 
which is set out above: that this theory originated in a fit of 
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journalistic imagination, and that all along it has never had 
any other ground ? 

Further, it has been said that owing to the lack of a quick catch 
at the beginning these crews were at a disadvantage in a supreme 
crisis. But what foundation is there for such a statement ? Three 
races out of four were won under this supposed lack of “ catch,” 
and won each time with plenty of margin. A supreme crisis in a 
race is as often as not at the start as anywhere else, and what 
foundation could the critics have for saying that these winning 
crews would have failed if the crisis had come late in the race 
instead of early ? 

It has been claimed by the critics that the defeat of Cambridge 
in 1909 by Oxford’s good crew of that year is conclusive proof of 
their contention. Peculiar logic, to say the least of it! Is it to be 
said that a general victorious in three battles and defeated in a 
fourth was a bad general, not only in the last but the three previous 
battles, and that the result of the fourth battle proved it ? 

However, by the end of 1907 the notion that this new style 
did exist and was rowed became fixed in most people’s minds, and 


the harm which has thereby been done, not only to English rowing 


in general, but to Cambridge in particular, has been incalculable. 
More than that, it has been grossly unfair to Cambridge, for during 
those years in which the fictitious style was supposed to have been 
rowed, the Cambridge Eight not only suffered the anxiety usually 
attached to a ’Varsity crew during the period of training, but had 
constantly to put up with the most disparaging comment on their 
rowing. It is almost superfluous to add that Oxford escaped with 
hardly a reproach. This comment was a constant strain on the 
nerves of the men. However stupid it may seem for a ’Varsity crew 
to have nerves, everyone connected with rowing knows that crews 
are not free from them; and certainly Old Blues who wrote must 
have known. It speaks very highly for the morale of these 
Cambridge crews that they manage to win three events out 
of four. 

The constant running down of Cambridge rowing had its effect 
in due time. The 1909 crew lost the race, and there is no doubt 
that the disparagement of the crew during the practice had a good 
deal to do with the staleness which began to set in about a week 
before the race. The effect of that reverse, coupled with the trium- 
phant “I told you so!” of the critics, was sufficient to persuade 
Cambridge to alter their style and adopt the nostrums advocated by 
“Old Blue”’ in the Daily Telegraph, the chief of which apparently 
was, to make more ado over the beginning by using less leg-drive. 
The result in Ig10 was more pretty than effective; a chorus of 
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congratulation was offered up, praising these worthy efforts to stamp 
out a victorious style (vide Daily Telegraph), and predictions were given 
that now the “ sculling style ” was for ever dropped the salvation of 
English rowing was at hand. An encouraging comment was also 
passed to the effect that perseverance was only needed for the 
nostrums of “‘ Old Blue” to bring the rare and refreshing fruit of 
victory in due course. 

The race in I9II was equally barren in results. The main effect, 
then, of the invention of the “ sculling style ’’ has been to eradicate 
one of the best features of Cambridge rowing, to replace it with 
something which is entirely worthless, and to deteriorate the rowing 
throughout Cambridge University to a lower point than it has been 
at forsome years. Fortunately, this year the crew has again returned 
to more reasonable methods ; the leg-drive, and thereby the beginning, 
are infinitely better than in the last two crews ; but even so, it is more 
than likely that some years must elapse before the harm which has 
been done can be completely obliterated. 

Remembering the extract from the Datly Telegraph of September, 
1906, and its palpable inconsistency with previous and subsequent 
criticism on what was practically the same crew, surely it is con- 
clusively proved that the “sculling style” is and always was a 


myth. If that is so, the question whether Cambridge has been 
unfairly and unsportingly treated may be left to the reader’s 
judgment. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE CHAMPION CUP 


THE POLO OUTLOOK 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Iilustrated with Photographs by the Sport & General Illustrations Co. 


EVENTS move very quickly in polo in these days. The last few 
years have seen some extraordinary changes in the game in this 
country, and on the eve of a new season one wonders what fresh 
surprises are in store. Go back but four years and recall the condition 
of British polo at that time. Little thought had we then of tampering 
with the off-side rule, which had come to be regarded as almost 
sacredly interwoven with the Hurlingham game. The man who had 
suggested the abandonment of off-side would in 1908 have been 
looked upon almost as a misguided teacher of dangerous doctrines. 
For what was there to show us that off-side was not the best of all 
possible systems ? America, which had been content to dispense with 
the rule, had not profited by so doing in the field of International play, 
and it was the opinion of many of us in those days that she never 
would benefit by differing in this way from the game as played in 
England and India. 

Alas! for our smug complacency. America was able to prove in 
1909 that as a matter of fact her game had become faster and 
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brighter without off-side. It had been the deeply-rooted belief of 
British players that if you abandoned off-side you abandoned all that 
was most scientific in polo, and reduced the game to a veritable 
scramble. That belief has now been effectually dispelled, and players 
here are so thoroughly awakened to the virtues of the American 
system that off-side has been banished for evermore from the 
Hurlingham rules. 


THE KING’S CORONATION CUP AT RANELAGH. CAPTAIN CHEAPE SCORES 


It will be recalled that the experiment was made in 1g1I of 
playing all tournaments without off-side. There was a certain amount 
of grumbling at first, chiefly on the ground that the new game was 
very severe on the ponies. You heard the loudest grumbles 
from the older school of players who had habitually figured at 
back and who, incidentally, had a very comfortable time in that 
‘position, the off-side rule giving them a great pull over the 
opposing No. 1. These backs were really considerably ruffled, 
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for the tables were completely turned, and it was now the No. 1 who 
could get the start in the race for the ball. In this direction alone polo 
has been entirely revolutionised by the highly important change in 
the rules. If some of the backs were against the innovation the great 
majority of players were delighted with the freedom which the 
removal of the old restriction gave them. Far from destroying 
science, it quickly became evident that “ no offside ’’ introduced new 
methods of combination which as yet are only in their infancy in 
England, but they bid fair to become firmly welded into first-class 
polo. Some years ago Mr. Walter Buckmaster wrote a valuable little 
book containing hints on combination. Much of that now stands in 
need of revision owing to the sweeping change which has come over 
the tactics of the game. The success of the season’s experiment 
was so great that the Hurlingham Club Polo Committee have felt 
justified in deleting the off-side rule entirely from their code. 

Naturally the change is accompanied by a reduction in the 
length of the periods of play, which in future matches are to number 
seven lasting eight minutes each, with intervals of three minutes 
after each period. No deduction is to be made for overtime, but there 
ought not to be a great deal of this, as the periods will end as soon as 
the ball strikes the boards after the expiration of the prescribed time. 
“No off-side ’’ is not the only wrinkle we have been pleased to take 
from American play. The establishment of a points handicap for 
players has been another important sequel to the visit of 
Mr. Whitney’s team in 1909. The cumbersome and unsatisfactory 
Recent Form List is only a memory, and nobody has shed a tear over 
its decease. In its place we havea brand new up-to-date handicap, 
in itself a standing monument to progress in British polo. 

For the coming season the revised list issued by the Hurlingham 
Club (which includes the County Polo Association’s handicaps), 
comprises 1,227 players, the minimum rating being one point. 
When it is remembered that nearly 200 additional county players are 
handicapped at zero, some idea of the development of polo will be 
gained. Roughly it means that about 1,500 players are actively 
engaged in the game in these islands. Twice a year the handicap 
undergoes revision at the hands of the extremely well-qualified 
committee appointed by Hurlingham. At the maximum handicap 
of ten points we find at the present moment only one English player, 
Mr. Buckmaster, who shares the distinction with the four members of 
the victorious American International team. Each year Mr. 
Buckmaster protests that he is getting too old for polo, yet each 
summer we find him in the thick of the fight at the London clubs, 
little less brilliant than he was ten years ago. But of course youth 
will be served in polo as in other branches of sport, and the time 
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must come when younger players will work their way on to the ten 
points mark. 

Captain Leslie Cheape and Captain R. G. Ritson are the players 
best qualified for promotion on last year’s form, but they both are 
absent in India with their regiments and may take no regular part 
in London polo until their return home. For the combination of sure 
eye, great strength of hitting and fine horsemanship, Captain Cheape 
is difficult to beat, yet Captain Ritson is little behind him, and to 
players like these England must look for the eventual recovery of the 
International Cup. Never was the fact that the Army is the back- 
bone of polo more strikingly exemplified than in Ig1r. It was 
practically a military side which made so notable an attempt unde1 
Captain Hardress Lloyd to beat America. The star team of the 


PARADE OF THE PONIES BEFORE THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL MATCH 


season in town were the Royal Horse Guards, who but for attempting 
to accomplish too much in too brief a time would have swept the 
board of the chief London tournaments. 

There are now eleven players on the nine points mark, of whom 
only Mr. R. N. Grenfell, Mr. Foxhall Keene, Mr. P. W. Nickalls, 
Mr. Frank Rich and Lord Wodehouse are civilians. Captain Hardress 
Lloyd and Lord Rocksavage are both ex-soldiers, while of the others 
Captain Barrett, Captain Cheape, Mr. Edwards, and Captain Ritson 
are on the active list. One of the chief disappointments of the English 
expedition to the United States last summer was the failure of 
Captain Barrett to come up to his best form. In 1g11 there was no 
doubt in the minds of players in India as to who was the best man 
there. “‘ Captain Barrett, of the 15th Hussars,” wrote one competent 
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critic during the past winter when discussing the Indian handicap 
list, “‘ stands at present in splendid isolation with a handicap of ten 
points. His astounding command of the ball, his powerful and 
accurate hitting, his intimate knowledge of the game and his long 
experience have combined to place him in this proud position.” 
I think it can fairly be said that the player in question has never quite 
touched in England the great form which he has consistently displayed 
in India, and apparently he was considerably below his best in 
America, as he was left out of the team. The inference is that if 
Captain Barrett had been at his best we should have beaten 
Mr. Whitney’s team. But these “‘ might have beens’ do not count 
in the fight for International hon »urs, and we have to derive as 
much satisfaction as possible from the extreme narrowness of our 
defeats by the holders of the cup. 

Twenty-four players are rated at eight points, and no fewer 
than nineteen of them are past or present officers of the army. This 
is another eloquent proof of the great power of soldiers’ polo at the 
present time, and strengthens the conviction that a big military 
element must be inseparable from our next organised effort to 
regain the cup. At the moment of writing there does not seem to be 
the remotest chance of a fight for that trophy this year. When the 
Duke of Westminster took over en bloc the ponies owned by the 
American Cup Recovery Fund it was expected that he would 
challenge for the cup in 1912, but seemingly there are obstacles in the 
way of immediate action. A wonderful stud the Duke will have at 
his disposal. Even before he took over Energy, Velocity, Machine, 
Wagtail, Nutmeg, Exelite and the rest of the fund’s ponies he had 
the best lot of ponies of any player in this country. He has just 
weeded out a number of them, but even now his resources will be 
the envy of other players. The Duke is only a five points man, 
and therefore not quite up to the very high standard demanded 
in International polo. Thus a point of great interest will be to 
see how his team for America is formed when the time becomes ripe 
for its despatch from these shores. 

No doubt the right policy is to get the ponies first and the men 
afterwards. We have plenty of players in England and India who 
on their best form are worthy of a place in International polo if the 
right mounts can be found for them. In fact, two or three teams of 
almost equal merit might be formed. Inferiority of ponies was 
largely the cause of our defeat in 1909, and in a lesser degree we 
suffered in the same way last year, when another five or six really 
first-class mounts would have turned the scale in favour of the 
challengers. It is quite clear that no effort to win the America 
Cup can be made without very great expense being incurred. 
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The Duke of Westminster’s action has relieved the Hurlingham Club of 
any further responsibility in regard to the financial arrangements for 
future International matches. Mr. Harry Payne Whitney earned the 
gratitude of his fellow-countrymen by making himself responsible for 
the financial side of the visit to England in 1909 ; more, he organised 
the attack with admirable judgment and attention to detail. Whether 
the Duke of Westminster will be similarly successful must of course 
be left for time to tell, though it really seems as though history is in a 
fair way to repeating itself once more. 

The Duke played polo in Egypt during the winter, and the 
team comprising himself, Mr. P. W. Nickalls, the Earl of Rocksavage, 
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A GOOD RUN BY THE ENGLISH TEAM AT MEADOW BROOK 


and Captain C. F. Hunter naturally proved too strong for all 
opposition encountered there, and won the Egyptian Championship. 
It has been rumoured that the team just mentioned or part of it will 
go to America, but it is too early to say anything definite on the 
subject. Mr. P. W. Nickalls writes to tell me that he is “ not playing 
polo this season,’’ which will be regretted at the London clubs, and 
possibly so keen a playe1 will change his mind before the season is far 
advanced. Lord Rocksavage has left the gth Lancers, and will 
presumably take a regular place in the Eaton team. He is likely, 
therefore, to be perfectly mounted this year, and I shall not be 
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surprised to see him prove one of the most successful men of the 
season, for I am convinced that he has all the makings of an even 
greater player than he has yet proved himself to be. He is a 
wonderfully fine hitter, and if in former seasons he has seemed to be a 
trifle slow on the ball that will probably be entirely changed when 
he gets on superior ponies. If Lord Rocksavage is one of the players 
whom the Duke of Westminster desires to see in his team to go to 
America, I do not think that players in this country will find fault 
with the selection. 

Captain Hunter, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, is another player 
with a great future in polo. He is one of the strongest hitters ever 
seen, and is physically capable of holding his own in the most 
strenuous contest. Perhaps he does not come up to the Devereux 
Milburn standard, but he is not far short of it. In brief, he is entitled 
to consideration for an International team, and I shall expect a good 
deal from him if he goes to the United States with the Duke of 
Westminster. Whether the Meadow Brook Club will be able to 
produce the same combination of Messrs. Whitney, Milburn, and 
the two Waterburys when the challenge is issued cannot be definitely 
said, because advancing years may ere long have their inevitable 
effect upon some members of that superb team. But polo is on the 
boom in America just now. Plenty of young players are coming on, 
and I do not suppose that there will be any shortage of talent there 
when the next test matches come round. 

In the absence of any games with America we shall be able to 
concentrate greater attention upon the London tournaments than 
was the case last year. The three premier clubs have arranged their 
usual crowded programmes, and plenty of good teams are being 
formed. I am glad to hear that Mr. Buckmaster is trying to run the 
Old Cantabs again, though there is a difficulty as to a No. I. 
Captain George Bellville is rejoining his regiment and will be away. 
Mr. Isaac Bell will not be available, as he is going to America. 
The only other string to the team is Captain Godfrey Heseltine, 
who is always rather a doubtful player to get hold of, and cannot 
begin before June. He tells me that he hopes to play both for Lord 
Stafford’s Lilleshall team and the Old Cantabs after the end of 
May. Fortunately Mr. Buckmaster, Mr. Freake, and Lord Wodehouse 
will still be in their old places, and with this fine nucleus the famous 
team should again take a prominent part in the Champion and 
Open Cups. The trouble is that there are apparently no young Cantabs 
coming on, which very much handicaps the organiser of the team. 

It will be remembered that last July Mr. Buckmaster sold his best 
ponies, Play Actor, Jack, and Lottery making the great prices of 
650 guineas a-piece, and Olive 250 guineas. On the same day 
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Mr. Freake sold Swallow for 650 guineas, Sylvia for 600 guineas, and 
two others for smaller figures. All these high-priced animals were 
purchased for America, which makes it quite evident that Mr. Whitney 
and his friends do not mean to be beaten on ponies if they can help it. 
The sale has left Mr. Buckmaster with a stud entirely composed of 
young second season ponies, but he has a happy way of finding young 
ones of the right sort and schooling them into brilliant performers. 
For example he has now a young mare called Piccaninny, who I 
think is likely to be about the best pony he has ever owned, but of 
course she has not yet been tried all out in an Open Cup—the 
supreme and only conclusive test for a first-class pony. 


MR. H. P. WHITNEY, THE AMERICAN CAPTAIN, ON THE BALL 


The Eaton team will presumably be one of the best of the year, 
and with such great resources in the way of ponies will have an excellent 
chance of retaining possession of the Champion Cup, which they 
won last season after vanquishing the Royal Horse Guards in the 
final. Unfortunately the Blues were not at their best in that game. 
Their ponies had had a tremendous season, having in turn been 
brought out for the Whitney Cup (which the Blues won), the Open 
Cup at Ranelagh (which they also secured), the Inter-Regimental 
Tournament, and finally the Champion Cup. In each tournament 
they had several gruelling games, and were much in need of rest when 
they came out against Eaton. 

Still, it would be unfair to depreciate the merit of Eaton’s 
success. The team was composed of the brothers George and 
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Charles Miller and the brothers Cecil and Patteson Nickalls, all of 
whom played for England against America as far back as 1902, so 
they may be fairly described as a veteran side. All things considered 
it was a great thing for this team of well-seasoned players to come 
out and win the highest honours of polo. I have never seen finer 
tactics than those of Mr. George Miller. To watch him was an 
education for any young player, and I quote it as a remarkable 
example of brains triumphing over muscle. Mr. G. Miller was perhaps 
the least powerful hitter of the eight playing that day, but the 
direction he gave to the ball was marvellous, and he hardly ever made 
a hit that was wasted. Mr. George Miller tells me that he will not be 
playing regularly in any team this season, but doubtless we shall find 
him in the middle of a good side in the big tournaments. 

I have not heard how the Tigers will be composed, though the 
Count de Madre will probably again enlist the services of three or 
four of the best players home on leave from India. Last year in the 
Champion Cup he was assisted by Captain Dunbar, Captain Ritson, 
and Captain Cheape, and he will be fortunate if he gets together 
so powerful a crew again. I am sorry to learn that there is to be no 
Ranelagh team. For one thing Captain Jenner and Mr. Gill in their 
capacity of joint managers of the game at Ranelagh have so much to 
do nowadays that it is difficult for them to run a team as well. The 
inevitable question of ponies also supervenes. It will be remembered 
that Ranelagh put up two magnificent games against the Royal 
Horse Guards in the Open and Champion Cups, being beaten by 6 
to 5 just on time in the first instance, and by 8 to 7 after extra time at 
Hurlingham. They were probably defeated because the whole team 
did not have enough good ponies. It appears to be useless to compete 
in modern championship polo unless every member of the team has at 
least three or four first-class ponies. It happened with Ranelagh that 
they more than held their own against the best team of the year 
when they were on thcir good ponies, but when they brought one 
or two moderate ponies into the game and their opponents remained 
on good ones the difference was at once apparent and meant the 
loss of several goals to Ranelagh. 

I am sorry to say that we shall not see the Old Etonians at 
their full strength, as Mr. Francis Grenfell has not recovered 
sufficiently from his bad steeplechasing accident to be able to take 
his place regularly in the team. The fine form of the Etonians was one 
of the most attractive features of last season, and I was glad to see 
them win the Public Schools Cup. 

As for teams not quite in the championship rank, Sir Charles 
Lowther will be running his Swillington side again, and they will be 
seen in most of the London tournaments. They will comprise 
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Major G. W. Hobson, Sir Charles Lowther, Mr. E. B. Sheppard, and 
Major Romer Lee, whose handicaps make a total of 26 points. Last year 
Swillington won the Junior Championship at Roehampton. Another 
team likely to take part in many of the tournaments in town are 
Capron House, which I am informed will be composed as follows : 
the Hon. Harold Pearson, the Hon. Clive Pearson, Captain Hugh 
Ashton, and Captain Stephen Cawley. We have seen little of the last- 
named in London polo since he helped the 20th Hussars to win the 
Inter-Regimental Tournament in 1906 and 1907. 

Thanks to the splendid strength of several regiments the 
tournament for the Inter-Regimental Cup last year was one of the 
most interesting I remember, and it bids fair to be just as successful 


A GOAL FOR AMERICA 


again. The presence of the gth Lancers in the tournament for the 
first time for many years added considerably to its attractiveness 
in 1911, but the team was rather handicapped in having recently 
arrived home, and were vanquished in the semi-final by the Royal 
Horse Guards. This time I fear the 9th Lancers will not be as strong, 
owing to the loss of Lord Rocksavage and the accident to Mr. F. 
Grenfell. The regiment is quartered at Canterbury. Mr. Noel 
Edwards, their No. 2, does not expect to play at the London clubs 


at all this summer, excepting, of course, in the regimental tournament 
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and that is a pity, for he is easily one of the finest players of 
the day. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Royal Horse Guards 
will be as strong as they were in 1911, which is saying a great deal. 
No army team was ever more grandly mounted than they are, and if 
they do not again run their ponies stale they bid fair to win another 
inter-regimental cup. Last year they were beaten at the last most 
surprisingly by the 4th Dragoon Guards, whose success was naturally 
extremely popular, for not only had they never previously won the 
inter-regimental, but they were at a great disadvantage for ponies 
against the Blues. One cannot expect the 4th Dragoon Guards to 
retain the honours this year, as they have sustained a great loss by 
the transfer of the captain of their team, Major B. H. Mathew-Lannowe, 
to the Queen’s Bays, who for their part are naturally delighted to gain 
so brilliant a player. At present he is instructor at the Cavalry School, 
Netheravon, and it is intended there to form a team for the junior and 
senior county cups, possibly selected from Brigadier-General H. B. de 
Lisle, Colonel John Vaughan, Mr. Geoffrey Brooke, Captain Hamilton 
Grace, and Major Mathew-Lannowe. The Cavalry School will 
probably also send teams composed fully or partly of young officers 
under instruction there to take part in the tournaments at 
Cirencester, Blackmore Vale, and the newly-formed V.W.H. club at 
Swindon. 

Owing to his appointment at Netheravon Major Mathew-Lannowe 
does not expect to be able to play regularly in London, though he 
will assist the Queen’s Bays in the chief army tournament. There was 
a likelihood up to a few weeks ago that he would be unable to do this, 
as it was believed that the Army Polo Committee contemplated estab- 
lishing a new rule forbidding seconded officers to play for their 
regiments in the Inter-Regimental Tournament. The news that such 
a rule had been passed aroused a good deal of feeling in Army circles. 
“The Army Polo Committee,” remarked one well-known soldier player 
to me early in March, “ have passed this rule without inviting the 
opinion of regiments on the subject, which seems a very high-handed 
thing to do. It is said to be the same for everyone, and even if that is 
correct the Inter-Regimental Tournament cannot any more be 
considered seriously.’”” Other officers commented on the matter in 
the same indignant strain, but I am able to state that no rule relating 
to seconded officers has been added to the conditions of the 
tournament. I understand that at a meeting of the Committee in the 
winter a tentative resolution affecting seconded officers was discussed, 
but it was ultimately decided not to go through with it. From what 
I can gather that result will cause general satisfaction among polo- 
playing officers. 
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Sundry changes have been made on the Army Polo Committee. 
Captain Sadlier-Jackson has become its honorary secretary, and Lord 
Hugh Grosvenor replaces Major Cookson on the sub-committee. 
General Byng, Brigadier-General Lindley, Brigadier-General Phipps 
Hornby, Colonel Kenna, and Lieut.-Colonel Miller retire from the 
Committee, and are replaced by Brigadier-General de Lisle, Colonel 
Vaughan, Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, Lieut.-Colonel Edwards, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Bulkeley Johnson. The “ fiver’’ entrance fee for 
regiments has been suspended, and teams are to be allowed to play 
eighteen instead of fifteen ponies in the semi-final and final ties. An 
important alteration has been made in the rule governing practice for 
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the tournament. In future commanding officers must give an assur- 
ance that their teams have not had leave for more than eight days 
for the purpose of practising away from their stations, and playing in 
the Inter-Regimental Tournament. In the case of regiments quartered 
in Ireland this period is extended to ten days. 

The 1st Life Guards, who gave the Blues a very hard fight in the 
tournament last year, will not have the services of Mr. J. J. Astor, 
who is in India. The team will probably consist of Mr. L. H. Hardy, 
Captain Lord Hugh Grosvenor, Captain Godfrey Miller-Mundy, 
and Major Edgar Brassey. The 20th Hussars have now left Ireland, 
and are at Colchester. Their team will probably be made up of Mr. 
C. G. Mangles, Captain F. B. Hurndall, Major H. C. Hessey, and 
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Mr. H. M. Soames. It should be quite a fair team, handicap 23, but 
not good enough to win the chief tournament. Polo promises to be 
good at Colchester this year, the regiment having twenty regular 
players. The 11th Hussars will be at Aldershot and can depend on 
most of the players who have done such good service for the regiment 
in recent years. The Royal Scots Greys are at York, and the 16th 
Lancers at Norwich. It is impossible for some of these regiments to 
live up to the standard of the Blues and the Life Guards in the matter 
of ponies, and unhappily it seems as though polo every season is 
becoming more of a rich man’s game. A suggestion is made by a well- 
known officer that the price of ponies played in the inter-regimental 
tournament should be limited to a certain figure, say, £80 or £100, 
which would make officers buy either fair made ponies or still 
better high-class young ones which they would make themselves 
—excellent practice for the players. 

The Coronation helped to make last season the most successful 
on record at the London clubs, but the fine weather assisted as well, 
and if we enjoy equally pleasant conditions during the ensuing 
summer there is no reason why the season should not also be a 
bumper. I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating 
the Hurlingham Club upon its purchase of large additional property 
which will enable it to increase its accommodation. That Hurlingham 
has suffered badly on account of lack of room is well-known. Its No. 1 
groundisunsurpassable, but the No. 2 ground is too cramped for tourna- 
ment play, and the want of a new match ground has been keenly felt 
for many years. That has now been provided by the acquirement of 
an additional twenty-four acres, for which about £20,000 was paid last 
winter, this including the land covered by the No. 2 ground. The new 
purchase secures Broom House, a Georgian mansion that formerly 
belonged to Sir Evan Nepean, who had been Governor of Bombay and 
was afterwards Chief Secretary for Ireland. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of the Hon. Lawrence Sulivan, who married Miss 
Elizabeth Temple, the sister of the last Lord Palmerston, who was a 
frequent visitor there. It is stated that the plan of campaign of the 
Crimean War was arranged at this house. A ferry used to exist at 
Broom House, and tradition has it that Charles I, during the Civil 
War, once availed himself of Broom House Ferry to reach the 
Surrey shore. Thus it is on historic ground that the Hurlingham 
extensions are to be made. 

There are not many tournaments during May, this month being 
chiefly devoted to team play and practice for the important events of 
June. The first competitions of the season will be the Ranelagh Army 
Cup, beginning on May 13, followed by the Social Clubs’ Cup at 
Hurlingham, a week later. Then comes the Whitney Cup Tournament, 
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COMPETITIVE COUNTY CRICKET 


BY J. A. H. CATTON 


“Wuat Lancashire thinks to-day England thinks to-morrow ” was 
the dictum of a great statesman with an ancestral palace in the 
royal and industrial duchy. But the decision of the Advisory County 
Cricket Committee last month amounted to an appalling inversion 
of this historical phrase. The committee declared in conventional 
form that what Lancashire is thinking about to-day they would 
think over at the end of the cricket season of 1913! That is to say in 
September, 1913, the subject can be debated. At that time of the year 
the secretaries are completing their match-dates for 1914, so that 
if the prospects of Lancashire are entertained an experiment may be 
made in 1915. And we live in an age when space and time are 
being conquered by the aeroplane and the Marconigram. 

Let us exactly understand what Lancashire want. The 
committee of the Lancashire club are not revolutionaries with a 
desire to add a fourth stump, and to increase the height of the set 
to 30 inches, at the same time planing down the width of the bat. They 
are not advocating that a batsman must make a run a minute. Nor 
are they asking for matches to extend over two days and the 
championship to be decided on a single innings. They are not the 
exponents of any fantastic ideas. But they do feel that while the 
game is in itself the best ever devised by the wit of man, there is a 
commercial aspect which ought not to be hidden from view by any 
wilfulness worthy of the ostrich in the desert. 

The Lancashire Committee unanimously adopted this resolution : 

“ That in view of the changed conditions under which county 
cricket is played, and the financial losses entailed thereby, 
it is desirable that the general question of the county 
championship should be re-considered ; and further that 
a committee be at once appointed to receive and make 
suggestions for an alternative championship scheme to 
come into operation in 1913.” 

This looked a harmless proposal, and at the request of Lancashire, 
Middlesex, Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, Worcestershire, and the 
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Minor Counties the meeting was convened. It may be taken for 
granted that these counties approved of such a non-committal and 
perfectly pacific attitude as the appointment of a committee. The 
motion was proposed by Mr. James Horner, the ex-treasurer of 
Lancashire, and was seconded by Dr. Mallett in the absence of 
Mr. H. K. Foster, a victim of the recent dislocation and delay on 
the railways. But the Advisory Committee relegated the subject 
toa distant day, when, as has been naively remarked by Mr. E. Roper, 


DR. MALLETT 
Honorary Secretary, Minor Counties 


of Liverpool, the Lancashire Committee may be mostly dead, and 
a few counties may have dropped out! 

What do Lancashire want ? It has been suggested that there 
is a desire to change the method of computing positions brought in 
by Somerset and tried with unqualified success last season. But 
such is not the case. One critic asserted that Lancashire wished to 
“tinker”? with the championship. But the best tinker who ever 
brazed a hole in a pan could not thereby make a new brass vessel. 
Lancashire are agitating for a novelty to arouse public curiosity and 
kindle interest in the struggles of the counties. 

The “‘ changed conditions” are real. The day has gone when 
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a modest income from a few matches will maintain a modern county 
club, very often burdened with the maintenance of a large ground 
all the year round, with the salaries of a staff of professionals, with 
the match expenses of amateurs, with responsibilities, liabilities, 
insurances, and growing taxation never dreamed of years ago when 
enthusiasts could and would dip their hands into their pockets 
and abolish adverse balances. Spectacular county cricket has a 
financial side with which Somerset, Essex, Worcestershire, Gloucester- 
shire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Sussex, cum multis aiiis are only 
too painfully acquainted. 

Surrey are wealthy. Even Lancashire and Yorkshire, with 
teeming populations, have felt that money is not so easy to obtain 
as a year or two ago. Both clubs are appealing for members. 
Last season Kent prospered, as it has done for a few seasons back. 
Notts and Hampshire have had a rally, and even Warwickshire had 
a balance in 1911. But Warwickshire had a most phenomenal season 
and could pose as the first of the promoted counties to carry off the 
championship. That half of the counties are “ hard hit ”’ for revenue 
is beyond dispute. Even Yorkshire recognized the prevailing 
condition and came out with a scheme of reform. 

If the cricketing shires wish and intend to pay their way the 
re-organisation of the championship is essential. It is said that the 
championship is being exalted above the game, and that the game 
should take precedence over all such titular distinctions. If the 
Duke of Lancaster will be the princely and royal patron and provider 
of the “‘sinews of war” for Lancashire, the Duke of Leeds 
finance Yorkshire, the Duke of Portland support Notts, and other 
nobles follow their example, the problem of pounds sterling will 
disappear and the most devout homage can be rendered to King 
Cricket. But Their Graces will probably have other views. There 
is a conviction that a well-organised championship is the talisman 
and that there is no salvation in webs of gossamer, in day- 
dreams of cricket for cricket’s sake. A%sthetic platitudes do not 
offer consolation to worried treasurers. The one sight which each 
committee desires is to see grounds surrounded by people in such 
throngs that only heads can be counted behind the front row. 

Now say Lancashire—“ Let us consider at once how this interest 
can be stimulated.’’ At the back of their resolution this Northern 
shire advocate the formation of the counties into two divisions with 
relegation for the most lowly in the higher section and promotion 
for the first in the other class. The spirit of the age is essentially 
competitive and intensely practical, and if cricket is to survive as a 
spectacle, thereby showing its science and scope, the championship 
must be real. A championship which is obtained without the first 
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and second counties ever deciding a main is worthy of Gilbertian 
opera. Yet Warwickshire and Kent did not play last season, and 
are not likely to do so, but may meet next summer ! 

In committee the Lancashire authorities would no doubt be 
prepared to propose that there should be twelve counties in the 
First Division. This would give the backbone of a programme of 
22 matches. To-day there are sixteen counties. Somerset last 
season played 16 matches, and Essex, Northamptonshire and Derby- 
shire arranged for 18. Lancashire and Surrey took part in 30 
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competition matches. Such gross inequalities as these, in such a 
very whimsical and capricious pastime as cricket, render the 
championship farcical, reduce us to percentages, and permit of 
the coveted honour being won by a decimal point. Still last year 
twelve counties appeared in 20 matches a-piece and upwards. 
Therefore it would not be difficult to find twelve. 

If twelve are to form Class I., who are to fall into Class II. ? 
It may be urged that the four last counties in any one season should 
join Class II. On last year’s play this would mean that Sussex, 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Somerset should help to build up 
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the new structure. It might be that those already playing fewer than 20 
matches—say, Essex, Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, and Somerset— 
should be the four to amalgamate with four or six others, giving 
14 or 18 matches, as might be necessary, to complete the schedule. 
Essex, Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, and Somerset, coupled 
with Staffordshire and Durham, Berkshire and Glamorgan, 
taking last year’s results as a guide, would constitute a rare second 
class. Durham, Berkshire, and Glamorgan each played ten matches 
last season. It might be that the Advisory Committee should give 
notice that the last four in the competition of 1913 would be obliged 
to take this step. 

The points of the scheme are that there is real competition in 
such a plan, that all would play an equal number of matches, 
percentages would be abolished, and that bad or poor cricket could 
not be shown year after year with impunity and without penalty. 

After being once constituted it is suggested that the first county 
in Class II. should have the option of entering Class I., but they 
must meet the last of Class I. and play to a finish, victory ensuring 
their elevation. Some think that compulsory promotion should 
rule in preference to optional, but the financial side of the subject 
is after all vital to the county that may head Class II. 

It is easy to see that this scheme can be amplified by an 
additional competition of a struggle between the first four in Class I., 
at a given period of the season, for a kind of cup tournament— 
without a cup—and a final tie. The initial difficulty to overcome is 
the crusted conservatism of cricketers who anathematise any project 
which remotely savours of football. Yet the league and cup 
principles are in vogue at the Universities. A heartrending problem 
will arise over the method of selecting the four counties to join 
Class II. Last of all the prospect of some old first-class county 
being relegated to Class II. will be a stumbling block. But Lancashire 
and some other counties are prepared to take the risk. This they 
believe will be comparatively small, because the public will watch 
a real, in preference to a sham, competition with the reward of merit 
as its foundation. Ifa sacrifice has to be made, surely those who talk 
so strongly about placing the game before every other consideration 
cannot object to the innovation. But we do not accept the idea that 
any sacrifice will be eventually entailed. Moreover, judging by 
what Yorkshire have proposed within the past three or four years, that 
we believe that Lord Hawke sees the necessity of change, and 
appreciates some such plan ; but that he hesitates to say so because of 
vested interests. 

A strong man is needed to carry out the project of Lancashire. 
Will the hour produce the man ? 
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THE TUNAPLANE, OR ANGLING IN THE AIR 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D., 


Author of “ Big Game at Sea,” “‘The Channel Islands.”’ 


SOME time ago, the writer received an invitation to go a-fishing in an 
airship of the Lowe type. “ It is perfectly plausible,” said Professor 
Lowe, who made the longest aerial trip in America, when, at the 
request of Professor Henry, he started at Cincinnati and reached 
the Atlantic in an effort to test the easterly current. ‘‘ One of these 
fine mornings you will see me crossing the Santa Catalina Channel. 
I will stop over your launch, hook on to it, if you will have a hook 
ready, lift you into the air, and we will go a-fishing @ la mode. A year 
or two ago this might attract attention as a wild dream, but it is the 
easiest thing in the world with my airship. I can lift twenty tons as 
well as your launch, and I shall have the horse-power to send my 
ship against any wind that blows in California. Then,’ continued 
the enthusiastic Professor, “‘ look at the advantage over the present 
methods of Tuna fishing! I can lift you up half-a-mile, or any 
distance, so that you can cover the water about Santa Catalina and 
the tuna ground at a glance. Instead of hunting for a school of fish, 
you have merely to point them out ; and in a few moments I will 
drop you near the school, and then my signal officer will go up and 
keep you posted. Indeed,” continued the Professor, «if you have 
any guests in your launch who are sea-sick, you need not touch 
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the water. I will carry you along, and you can troll from the air, as I 
am proposing to haul nets.” 

Professor Lowe was not joking, he convinced me that what 
he said was possible; and I am watching for his airship to come 


THE SANTA CATALINA CHANNEL WHERE TUNAPLANE IS USED 


along, pick us up as a sea eagle does a fish, and carry us to the field 
of the wary tuna while I am writing. If the fishing airship does 
not come soon, someone will certainly try the aeroplane, as, along 
the smooth and quiet summer shores of Santa Catalina, the American 
Capri, it would be perfectly feasible, especially if the type of the 
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hydroplane were used with the propellor in front. Such a craft could 
glide along the surface, rise into the air to find the school, and then 
descend to follow it. 

All these suggestions may seem fanciful, but I have lived just 
long enough not to be surprised at anything. I should certainly 
not be amazed to see schools of tuna located in the future by some 
such device, and operated from the Tuna Club at Avalon, where smooth 
water is found—a desideratum, if not a necessity, in this adventurous 
sport. That a step has been taken in this direction every one 
fishing for tuna at Santa Catalina this season knows, as they 
have seen the beginning of new methods, which will end 
logically in the angler sitting comfortable in a chair in his 
“tunaplane,” and trolling just high enough above the surface to 
enable him to imitate the action of a live flying-fish, the natural 
food of the tuna. 

Just what the visitors to Avalon Bay saw last year is well 
illustrated by the photographs which accompany this, and which I 
had taken by Sefior Peter Reyes to prove beyond doubt the story 
that isin them. The doubter may see a member of the Tuna Club, 
Mr. Hooper, Vice-President of the Remington Arms Company of 
Boston, using the first “‘ Tunaplane,” invented by Captain George 
Farnsworth. 

Avalon in summer is an angling community of six thousand or 
eight thousand persons, a rendezvous for yachts ; and this year even the 
old habitués of the place were astonished to see anglers flying kites 
out at sea. Some were just plane kites, some were hydroplanes or 
box affairs ; but they all went up into the air, first high above the 
launch, then ahead or astern, as the case may be. It did not take long 
for the progressive curiosity of the public to discover what it meant, 
though every effort was made at first to conceal it. The kites had 
nothing to do with kite-flying as a sport. They were tunaplanes 
to imitate the action of a man in an aeroplane lifting his bait and 
making it leap from wave to wave, in imitation of a flying-fish alive. 
The idea originated in the mind of Captain George Farnsworth, one 
of the cleverest of the island boatmen, who has gaffed and caught 
scores of the largest fish of the region on tackle so light as to astonish 
the layman. 

Two years ago I returned from a ten days’ trip to San Clemente, 
the outside island of the Santa Catalina group, with Gifford Pinchot. 
We located a big school of leaping tunas about five miles to the south- 
west of Santa Catalina ; and for several days we tried to take one— 
a most soul-grilling and exasperating proceeding, when the fish will 
not bite, as these big tunas would not, yet there they were, ten 
thousand, perhaps, lying exactly in the right place, the off-shore 
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lea of Santa Catalina, a region the Tuna Club anglers call the 
doldrums, also famous for the beautiful dolphin. There was no 
wind and a long swell, and when a swell passed over the school, which 
was lying just below the surface, we could see their splendid shapes 


THIS SWORDFISH WAS CAUGHT BY USING A KITE 


standing out against the sapphire blue of the Santa Catalina 
Channel like gems. There they were, tunas of vast size, any one 
of which would have carried off the Morehouse record and several 
thousand dollars worth of cups, medals, rods, gold, silver, and 
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diamond trophies which have been piled up in the Tuna Club by 
enthusiastic anglers ever since the writer took the first very large 
tuna—183 lbs.—after a battle of four hours and a tow of twelve 
exciting miles. 

Nothing more exasperating could be imagined, as we sailed and 
re-sailed over them, now slowing down, now at full speed, only to 
see them sink, then rise as we cleared the school—rise so near 
the surface that it was boiling with the movement of ten thousand 
fins. I had landed many tunas in former years, when they hunted 
us up in the bay, and started the trouble ; hence I did not fish. I 
devoted myself to the task of trying to devise some new scheme. 
While I was doing this and not accomplishing anything, and 
Mr. Pinchot was fishing, holding his rod with the patience of the one 
described as smiling at grief from the top of a monument, I noticed 
Mr. Hooper and Mr. Murphy trying to imitate the leap of a flying- 
fish by jerking the big eighteen-inch bait, a flying-fish, from the top 
of a swell, ten or so feet, letting it fall just as a flying-fish 
does fall, with a splash, generally to be grabbed at by the tuna which 
has been following it like an avenging Nemesis for perhaps half-a- 
mile. They did it very cleverly, and it reminded me of the time, 
in 1900, I had with a two-hundred cast: dropped my bait in front 
of the leader of a school and hooked it. Nothing is more enticing 
to the average tuna than this. If anything is the matter with a 
fish, it seems to madden all predatory fishes, and the wounded 
victim is at once seized. 

But all the skill and cleverness of the Tuna Club experts, 
Hooper and Murphy, did not, at least that day, induce the tuna to bite. 

The kite, hydroplane, tunaplane, were devised by Captain 
Farnsworth to meet this situation—to relieve the angler from the 
exercise of jerking a bait, eighteen inches long and weighing 
over a pound, from wave to wave. When the launch reaches the 
ground, the angler, who sits in a comfortable chair facing the 
stern, takes up his sixteen-ounce seven-foot rod; and the boatman, 
who has run the twenty-one thread or strand line through the 
agate guides, slips the line through a ring in the tunaplane or kite. 
An abundance of line is pulled through, then it is fastened to a 
leader of piano-wire about seven feet long connected with several 
swivels ; the hook, a Number Ten, is baited with a flying-fish at 
least eighteen inches long and weighing possibly a pound and a 
quarter. This is the natural or most common prey of the tuna ; and 
it is hooked by the jaw, or up through the body, and lashed or 
sewed so that it will tow naturally. This accomplished, the 
boatman starts his engine, the launch moves ahead, and the 
boatman gradually pays off line and gets his tunaplane up into the 
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air. As it rises, the angler unreels or slacks away; and soon the 
machine is forty or fifty feet in air and astern, as shown in the 
first illustration. If the launch is going against the wind, the 
boatman can now either hold the tunaplane or make the line fast, 


SHOWING THE ANGLER JERKING HIS LINE WHICH IS HELD BY THE KITE-——-MAKING THE 
BAIT (FLYING-FISH) LEAP AND SPLASH ON THE SURFACE 
while the angler takes his seat in comfort and waits for the strike, 
and the launch runs along slow or fast according to the desire of 
the skipper. The game is one of trolling or towing the fifty, 
seventy-five feet or more of the line behind you. 
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Usually the line extends directly out astern; but now we 
perceive that it goes up into the air to the tunaplane, then drops to 
the ocean. The reader will now see the resemblance to the aeroplane 
or hydroplane. Instead of fishing from one of them, and so being 
able to jerk the line along, a smaller contrivance is conceived ; and the 
angler in the boat lifts the bait, using the aerial tunaplane as a pulley. 
Captain Farnsworth stands holding the line of the tunaplane, which 
he has on a reel ; and the angler has just given his line a jerk, with 
the result that the bait is lifted more or less naturally, a foot or two 
above the water, and, by the onward movement of the launch, carried 
ahead. So natural is this leap, a friend writes to me, that 
“it sets nearly all fishes, long-finned tuna and others, crazy,” 
as it jumps or appears to jump along the surface. This works equally 
well in coming down the wind, well illustrated by Mr. Reyes in the 
fourth picture. Here the tunaplane is shown drifting down the wind, 
or going with the launch. Captain Farnsworth is at the wheel and 
holding the string, while the angler is seen “ giving the butt” or 


throwing his tip back, which lifts the flying-fish bait clear and drops 
it with a splash, as plainly seen in the immediate foreground just ahead 
of the boat, but really one hundred and fifty feet to the right. 
Mr. Reyes, who took the picture, is in another launch which is out 


of sight. 

Now is the time for a strike, and, so far, several tunas have been 
taken in this way. If a tuna siezes it, the boatman stops the launch, 
a jerk disconnects the tunaplane, which is hauled in or goes adrift, 
and the angler is free to play his fish. 

It is obvious that this is ‘‘ machinery;” and the question may be 
raised that the Tuna Club has hedged about this sport with 
restrictions that the angler shall have no aid in any way. If the 
boatman so much as touch rod or line during the catch, or if the rod 
should break, the Club refuses to recognize it, and boatman and 
angler are on honour, so far as this is concerned. After being so 
particular, this may be considered a step backward by some 
conscientious anglers, but I should not consider it in this light. If 
anyone can take a one-hundred-pound tuna with rod and reel single- 
handed with this or any similar device, he has earned his fish. Again, 
it is well to remember the leaping tuna is not the tarpon. It is more 
in line with Atlantic Coast salmon, trout, and other fishes extremely 
difficult to catch, testing a man’s patience, integrity, his physical and 
mental strength. Since 1898, only about seventy men from all 
over the world have succeeded in taking a leaping tuna of over one 
hundred pounds with the Tuna Club equipment. These men 
constitute the voting members of the Tuna Club. During this time 
thousands have tried it and thousands of dollars have been expended; 
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the attempts having given a distinct impetus to fishing tackle, rods, 
reels, and lines industries all over the country, as only the best and 
finest of these articles are desired ; and many reels cost from seventy- 
five to one hundred dollars, rods from twenty to seventy dollars, 
lines four or five dollars. It is an expensive game to follow, as 
thousands do follow it. The writer has a friend who wears 
what he calls his “ three-thousand-dollar button.” It is the 
blue button of the Tuna Club given to members who take a one- 
hundred-pound tuna. Its value was not over two or three dollars, but 
it really cost him three thousand dollars. Another man has, according 
to his own estimate, spent ten thousand dollars and has not landed a 
hundred-pounder yet. Izabu is not with him. Others have taken one 
or two tunas in the first trial. 

If the tuna could be taken at any time, and found always when 
wanted, it would be no honour to kill one. It is the uncertainty, the 
fickleness, the cleverness in not biting, that place trout, salmon, 
and other great game fish in the front rank. It is nothing for some 
men to kill a few salmon that cost them over one thousand dollars 
apiece a year, and so it is with the leaping tuna. The cleverest angler 
knows nothing about it. He knows that it is due in June, and that it 
goes sometime in August, or it will stay until October some years. 
It will carry off everything ; the best tackle, towing boats, playing 
men almost to their death in bouts from sixteen to seventeen hours, 
setting men with red blood in their veins wild, suddenly to disappear 
for a year, becoming coy for several years, to come in some day out of 
the unknown again to play havoc with anglers. 

It is this uncertainty, this impossibleness, that fascinates anglers 
and always will; which brings them, year after year, from England 
and France and almost every European country. Hence, when under- 
going such expense, it would seem that the tunaplane to imitate the 
leap of the stricken flying-fish should not be objected to; nor shall I 
personally object some day to see the airship come along, lift the 
launch, and shoot up into the air for a bird’s-eye view of the game. 
It is well in these days not to be surprised at anything, and to cultivate 
the stoicism of the Indian. 
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““ THROUGH GRASS-CARPETED WOODS ABOUT WHICH THE 
SETTING SUN CASTS SHADOWS ”’ 
_Photograph by A, B, Steele 


THE NEW SPORT—BIRD-WATCHING: WHERE TO GO 
AND WHAT TO SEE 


BY A. R. HORWOOD 


Ir is always a tremendous relief for the man who has to endure any 
length of time shut up in a stuffy office in town to get away into 
the heart of the country at the week-end, and devote the brief 
breathing interval to a hobby or sport of his own. 

Nothing can be more refreshing and more delightful than the 
excursions that the lover of bird-life has to make to catch a glimpse 
of the feathered folk of any particular district by the approved 
methods of the bird-watcher. For not only has he to show an 
extremely sporting bent in tracking his quarry and keeping it in view 
with the glass for a long time, but he has to know when and where 
to look, how to come and go without disturbing the object of his 
quest; he has to exercise an iron nerve, temper and vigilance, 
and to practise extraordinary patience. 

This, then, is a game for the most blasé sportsman, furnishing 
such change of scene and air as delights the soul of the artist, and 
giving incident enough for the pen of the most voluminous journalist 
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or writer. Through grass-carpeted woods about which the setting 
sun casts shadows, along the babbling brook where trout rise anon, 
down the steep tree-clothed sides of the winding dingle, over the 
stubble, down the lane lined with wild roses, and out on to the 
moors and upon the hills where the heather is in bloom—here, there, 
and everywhere there is work for the bird, enthusiast at every season 
of the year. 


‘IF WE ARE VERY FORTUNATE, WE MIGHT FIND THE NEST OF THIS SKULKING 
MOUSE-LIKE BIRD, WELL HIDDEN BENEATH THE UNDERGROWTH ”’ 
Photograph by J, Peat Millar 


No country within easy reach of Euston gives you within a 
limited area such a diversity of scenery, such grand views, or so 
varied an avifauna as Shropshire. Lofty hills jut out like pyramids 
from a district intersected by dingles of extraordinary beauty and 
luxuriance. In these secluded dales many rare and charming wild 
flowers are shielded from the all-embracing efforts of the collector or 
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hawker to uproot them. On the heights grouse breed, and the wild 
cry of the curlew makes music for every son of Nimrod. And many 
rare birds may be seen on the heaths and by the waterside. 

Thus favoured by Nature with so rich a medley of sight and 
sound, we set forth from our host’s fine half-timbered house and 
strike out across the lawn for the garden gate which lets us directly 
into the woods. 


BIRDS OF THE WOODS AND PLANTATIONS 


We soon disturb an old missel thrush from its belated nest, and 
get it berating us with a rattle-like scream as we pass under the forked 
bough. This alarm soon calls up the shy, sweet-voiced redstart, gay 
of hue in red and blue, besides the stormcock ; and not once but a 
score of times the robin will cause us to look round to wonder who 
is winding his watch with such an air of importance. 

At the edge of the wood where the trees are thin and briar 
bushes fill the interspaces, the rich notes of the nightingale’s under- 
study, the blackcap, vie lustily, and some may be disposed to 
think unsuccessfully, with the mellow, flute-like symphony of the 
garden warbler. From the tree tops come the voices of the cheery 
little goldcrest, which hangs its feather-lined cradle hammock-like 
beneath the spruce boughs, and the sing-song note of the loquacious 
chiff-chaff which vociferates late into the summer without varying 
its burden one little jot. If we are lucky we may here, too, see and © 
hear the woodwren. Before long we shall be sure to start back 
somewhat at the shrill, grasshopper-like note of the grasshopper 
warbler. If we are very fortunate we might find the nest of this 
skulking, mouse-like bird well hidden beneath the undergrowth. 
This would indeed be a feather in our cap. 

The shrill, metallic “ ping ” of the longtailed tit and the sawing 
note of the oxeye, make us at home in the darkness of the fir 
plantation. In the open space we shall see, if we can wait long enough, 
the antics of those tree acrobats, the nuthatch and the tree-creeper. 
The last looks just like a mouse running over the tree trunks. The 
sad monotone of the bullfinch is heard when a flash past reveals 
the gay bachelor attire of the male bird for a moment, and he is 
gone. The blue-winged jay will startle all the wood with his noisy 
chatter if we do not move with care, for he is as bad as the blackbird 
for raising alarms. So sombre are the depths of the woods that it 
is quite a relief, after hearing a tap tap, like the sound of the wood- 
cutter with his axe, or a coarse, ringing, laughing cry, to see the 
gorgeous green and red or the chequered black and white of the 
green or greater and lesser spotted woodpeckers. As they go away 
to the right their dipping flight reminds us of the wagtails. 
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Snoring loudly in the dark recesses of the wood or in a hollow 
pollard hard by the boundary palings, the night-police hide away 
dazzled by the light, and it is but accident that starts the barn owl, 
tawny owl, and long-eared owl out of their drowsy day-sleep, the 
last being a regular denizen of the old stick nests of pigeons or 
squirrels at the top of the Douglases, where we find the ground 
strewn with pellets cast up by these useful birds. If we examine 
them we shall see no sign of any of our friend the keeper’s little pets, 
but only mice, rats and beetles. It is in these dark fir plantations 
that we found our young eyases, and kept them to train them to 
fly at game; but what an appetite young sparrow-hawks have! 


‘“ WHAT AN APPETITE YOUNG SPARROW HAWKS HAVE!” 


How incongruous an assembly: sparrow-hawks, stock doves, ring 
doves, and turtle doves! and yet all breed hard by. 

And all over the woods, proudly stalking amongst the under- 
growth, we see the resplendent colouring of the cock pheasant, while 
with luck down by the rills that run through the birches we spy a 
woodcock, and thoughts of the gun rise up. 


BIRDS OF THE WATER-SIDE AND THE DINGLE 


Leaving the Tartarean shade of the woods for the more open 
glades through which the stream meanders about the dingle, we 
shall see a score of water birds up and down this Shropshire vale. 
The gossiping, scolding chatter of the sedge warbler quickly betrays 
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the whereabouts of a nest, and as we are searching for it a flitting 
shadow dashing past relieved by a light streak betokens the dipper. 
Hereabouts we find their huge moss domes built into the overhanging 
bank, or on the fallen trunk by which we cross the water. The coal 
tit and marsh tit follow us backwards and forwards near the banks 
till we are safely out of sight. The wish-washers, pied and yellow 
wagtails, black and white, like a dapper waiter, or yellow and green, 
flirt their tails and turn somersaults after the flies. 

As we brush by the reed beds we put up the reed bunting with 
his domino-like mask. A bright flash, a metallic sheen like a quick- 
speeding arrow, and the gorgeous kingfisher, in tropical splendour, 
has come and gone. 

But whist! look at that deep and composed solitary sentinel 
brooding yonder at the pool’s edge. A bough creaks, there is a 
splash, and the great water bird—a heron—rises up with a loud 
“frank”’ to pass beyond our ken in a moment. At this signal the 
nervous mallard, teal, water-rail, moor-hen, and coot fly off or 
scuttle away into the sedges, and in a twinkling the snipe have 
disappeared, to reappear with plaintive whistle or quaint drumming 
ever and anon as we go in and out of covert by this delightful water- 
way. 

BIRDS OF THE OPEN FIELDS, HEDGEROWS, 
GARDENS, AND THE HOMESTEAD 


But we leave this Edenic mingling of shade with the beauty 
of the trees and the music of rivulet and waterfall to strike out 
into the open country. The hedgerows resound with the squabble, 
the joy, and the calling of thrush and blackbird—in winter replaced 
by redwing and fieldfare. In the hedge-bottom greater and lesser 
whitethroats brood over their half-fledged young, scolding shrilly at 
our approach. On a sapling the willow wren trills merrily away, 
filled with joy at the sunny day. Demurely the hedge-sparrow offers 
its little tribute of praise ; and more sonorously and in prosaic terms 
blue tit and wren tell the other bird-folk where we are. 

Rising up skyward in mellow flowing notes the meadow pipit 
and skylark voice their tuneful ditties, full of praise and thanks. 
Close by the copse, in a thick jungle of coarse tussocks, the nest of 
the tree pipit is hidden away, while the full-throated seraph pipes 
its liquid chant above our heads in the overhanging tree. 

Where the old brick-kiln, now disused, is half hidden amid a 
shrubbery of thorn, bramble and rose-bushes, the butcher-bird hangs 
up his larder of beetles and mice and small birds to season in the sun. 
The beam bird catches our eye as it leaves its post in the orchard by 
the farm, and in the cowshed beyond the swallow has eggs, while 
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the martin builds under the eaves, so tame, so fearless can the birds 
become when once they dare to trust themselves to man ! 

In the sandpit lines of holes in the sand, two feet below the top, 
are filled with the nests of the sand-martin. A monotonous “‘ chee ” 
from the hedge tells us the greenfinch is sitting on its eggs. With 
good fortune as we pass by the large garden we may see the hawfinch 


“CLOSE BY THE COPSE IN A THICK JUNGLE OF COARSE TUSSOCKS THE 
NEST OF THE TREE PIPIT IS HIDDEN AWAY” 


Photograph by J. Peat Millar 


just finishing its meal of peas, shelling each pod ; and the ubiquitous 
house-sparrow’s chirp is lost on us when we remember the far prettier 
note of its cousin, the shy tree-sparrow. The “ pink ” of the chaffinch 
comes regularly from the oak tree in the hedge, and over yonder a 
sweet twittering mingled with a metallic silvery note is kept up by 
the colony of linnets that are nesting there. Then along the hedge- 
row we may see and hear in turn the yellow hammer, corn and cirl 
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buntings ; but the last is rare. However, we have noted it here in 
Shropshire. 

The starling, magpie, jackdaw, rook, and carrion crow meet our 
eye on numerous occasions, giving us fresh instances of their useful- 
ness, with occasional cases of harm they incidentally cause the 
farmer. Overhead the swift wheels like the torpedo-craft in the 
ocean ; and monotonously the cuckoo chants its stereotyped lay as 


‘*BUT THE SIGHT OF THE DAY WILL BE THE RARE TWITE, 
WHICH NESTS AMID THE LING” 


Photograph by J, Peat Millar 


it sponges on the good offices of the small birds to find foster parents 
for its prospective young. 

The tiny speck poised in mid heaven becomes larger, more 
distinct, and the graceful poise of the kestrel in the distance tells of 
good work done for the farmer—a tale of mice and other vermin. 
We put up both English and French partridges and note how healthy 
the birds look. As we look over a grass field in the long grass a 
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“crek crek ”’ is heard, now here, now there, as the corn-crake quickly 
moves from place to place. 


BIRDS OF THE MOORLAND AND HILLS 


One of the charms of hilly districts lies in the uncommon birds 
we see if we venture to a height of some thousand odd feet. Up on 
the stony, heather-clad mountains, here in Shropshire and Wales, 
the ring-ouzel lives and breeds, easily distinguished by its white 
crescentic bib, otherwise much like the blackbird. The noisy little 
whinchats and stonechats flit from furze bush to furze bush as we 
ascend the hill. And when we come to the higher ridges where slabs 
of stone form crannies and rabbit burrows abound the piebald 
wheatear and pied flycatcher may be sighted. 

The goldfinch, or little proud tailor, in gold and red, black and 
white, perched on the thistle head, whistles as if a silver note were 
his by right. The lesser redpoles, shy and scarce, may be seen to 
flit here and there from bush to bush. But the sight of the day will 
be the rare twite, which nests amid the ling and short herbage, hiding 
its nest with wonderful care. 

Once the raven haunted this wild tract, but now is gone. 
The nightjar churrs in the night, its weird note adding to the charm 
of a day’s bird-watching as the day draws to a close and we sit 
down near the summit of the hill. Perchance in the gloaming we 
may find another half-dozen, our century of birds seen and noted, 
for just here we may light on the short-eared owl, merlin, red 
and black grouse, golden plover, lapwing, and curlew. With the 
wild, fascinating cry of the last in our ears we wend our way back 
home after a day full of incident, excitement, and profit, fully 
satisfied with the new sport—bird-watching. 
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A DAY WITH A CHINESE RAM 


BY H. "FRANK WALLACE 


It is a remarkable and noteworthy fact that those animals, with 
but few exceptions, which in a wild state are most wary and intract- 
able, become when degraded by generations of domesticity more 
docile and dependable than any others. The ox tribe are notoriously 
fierce and vindictive in a state of nature, and the wild sheep amid 
their fastnesses among the high hills call into play every particle of 
skill and experience which the hunter possesses. From a stalker’s 
point of view the ram is indeed the king of game animals. Asa general 
rule the essence of success when after mountain game lies in getting 
above your beast. In the case of the sheep, living as they do at 
great altitudes, this usually necessitates several hours hard climbing 
on the part of their pursuer, and that in a rarified atmosphere. He 
has powers of sight only equalled by such animals as the Pronghorn 
antelope of North America and the plain dwellers of Africa; and 
so closely does he assimilate with his surroundings that even with 
a powerful glass it is easy to pass him over as he stands motionless 
amid the rocks. 

The sheep of Western Kansu is no exception to these remarks. 
Standing about 36 in. at the shoulder and scaling ten or eleven stone, 
with blue-brown body and legs, handsomely marked with black and 
white, he carries graceful, curving horns more goatlike than those of 
the species to which he belongs. Of this group, however, he forms 
a very aberrant member. 

We reached the little border village where we intended to fix 
our headquarters early in September. For the first few days the 
weather was fine, but afterwards clouded over and we experienced 
snow, hail, thunder, rain and mist in monotonous and unpleasing 
succession. There were, however, breaks of warm sunshine, and 
at such times the view from the tops was magnificent. The village 
itself was situated some ten thousand feet above sea level, the peaks 
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in its immediate neighbourhood running up another three or four 
thousand feet, whilst the snow-capped rocky tops of the main range 
rose to fifteen thousand feet or more. 

The sky was like a frozen sapphire ; against it the grey rocks 
stood rugged and menacing, a few corners and irregular ledges 
carpetted with grass, a few, wider or deeper, giving foothold to 
stunted rhododendrons ; and the splintered pines against the horizon 
emphasized the harshness of the scene. Stone slides, narrow and 
cruel, ran steeply down the mountain meadows to the woods below, 
sprinkled now with autumn gold where birches, willows and aspens 
showed amid the firs. 

Similar ridges rose across the valley, down which sped the 
clear green waters of a snow-fed stream. The northern slopes, and 
those unsuspected ridges which faced in the same direction, were 
dark with trees which outlined the crest of each ridge in a curiously 
artificial manner and followed their contour with a sharp, irregular 
line. The southern slopes were grassy, sprinkled with out-croppings 
of rock which thrust sharp grey promontories towards the heavens, 
here in a tremendous serrated peak, a couple of thousand feet high, 
there in a few tiny pin pricks which scarcely served to break a passage 
to the air. 

For the most part it was still, with a stillness which is only to 
be found among great mountains; but at times a boisterous wind 
came shouting round the tops like a great rollicking schoolboy out 
for an unexpected holiday. On the grass slopes one could see his 
approach from afar as the yellow plumes swayed and bent. Then 
came a murmur and a little fitful breeze. Louder and louder it 
swelled, until with a rush and a roar he was over you and away rioting 
down the glen while the tall trees sang at his going. Then, as I 
lay and basked in the warm sunshine, it would grow quite still and 
silent again ; bees hummed and murmured as they do on a Highland 
moor; butterflies, seeming strangely out of place amid the little, 
sheltered patches of snow, fluttered and danced in a pathetic make- 
believe that spring was near and the iron grip of winter far away. 
Occasionally, out of the nowhere, like the white soul of a dead child, 
floated a speck of thistledown, pure against the blue immensity of 
the heavens, hovered for a brief space and was gone again into the 
vast beyond; and all the while, their ledges and sheer cliffs slashed 
and streaked with snow, the silent, sentinel peaks looked gravely 
on from afar, at me, the wind, the butterflies, and the dead children, 
as the Olympians looked at the doings of mankind. 

It was pleasant to lie in the sun, three thousand feet above our 
temporary home ; to watch the grey rocks, the withered, grand old 
pines standing upright and unbending—was it not Stevenson who 
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said, “‘ Thank God for the stems of the pines ’”’ ?—stately wrecks 
amid the yellow glory of an autumn wood. It was pleasant to 
watch the marmots, perkily erect, as they whistled cheerily about 
their burrows, the willow grouse which rose with a chorus of flurried 
chirpings, and the ptarmigan-like /suechi or snow fowl. The sheep 
were not there, it is true, but about me, encircling, enveloping, was 
all the God-sent grandeur of a September day, so who was I to 
grumble ? 

But the sheep were there a few days later. We had moved 
camp to the east, and after four months of dirty Chinese inns and 
even the cleaner Thibetan houses, my companion George, and I, 
were both delighted to get inside a tent. Here for some days, 
owing to rain and mist, we unfortunately had to remain. The 
morning of the 25th dawned clear and bright, and we were off at 
sunrise, our way lying for a mile or so along the banks of a clear 
running little mountain stream. The ground which George intended 
to hunt lay beyond some high rocky cliffs, whilst I, with Lao Wei, 
my Thibetan hunter, branched off to the north to ground which I had 
already tried from the western side. We had hardly left the main 
valley and pulled out our glasses to spy when Wei said “ Ayan!”’ 
(sheep). Two thousand feet above me, in the rays of the newly-risen 
sun, against a background of deep blue I saw four ewes. We hurried 
on through the belt of trees which grew along the lower slopes of the 
valley, and at our next spy saw the whole herd of a dozen animals 
lying amid the rocks surrounding a ram whose head was silhouetted 
in magnified splendour against the sky line. The stalk was an easy 
one; the wind strong from the east and the ground favourable. 
Though not over prone to count my heads before they have fallen, 
I confess I felt very sanguine as to getting a shot at him within the 
next two hours. I accordingly set out on the puffing, grunting 
climb which lay before me. When almost half-way up my hunter 
suddenly remembered he had left my camera. I sent him back for 
it, climbed on and spied again. The herd was still lying peacefully 
on the crest of the ridge where we had first seen them, a good view 
of the corrie before them, the wind on their flank, and the beautiful 
pinnacle of rock rising within one hundred and twenty yards, from 
which I expected to obtain my shot. 

I turned to look for the hunter and saw him wildly gesticulating 
and waving on the slope below. At a loss to understand these frantic 
signals I followed their direction and was horrified to find no fewer 
than three Thibetans, bent double beneath their loads, wending 
their deliberate and fore-ordained course immediately through the 
centre of the corrie. The sheep were bound to see them and my 
hopes sank to zero. I rushed up the hill, though “rush” is a 
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metaphorical word. Lao Wei rushed after me ; the three miscreants, 
seeing a foreign devil armed with a rifle, his enraged visage lifted 
towards them, and understanding—which I did not—the guttural 
anathemas of his follower, rushed precipitately over the crest of the 
hill, and the sheep, alas! catching momentary glimpses of these 
events, leisurely disappeared over the ridge. It took us a good 
half-hour to reach the spot; very cautiously we peered over each 
crest ; very stealthily we crept along a knife edge of rock above a 
yawning chasm and spied what we could see; Lao Wei even threw 
rocks down in his disgust, but not a thing stirred. On the way up 
we had seen a couple of ewes and two kids. They had whistled 
derisively at us, and now the thought struck me, though it seemed 
impossible, that they had been joined by the herd. Back we went. 
The ewes were placidly feeding, alone, where we had left them. 
I made a few sketches, much to Lao Wei’s disgust, who wanted me 
to shoot them, and then, as we knew the herd must be somewhere 
in front, we clambered up the hill again. We reached the top, spied, 
and had some food. It was then, very faint and far away, that I 
heard two shots. George at any rate had found something ! 

The corrie, down the opposite side of which we had so stealthily 
crept an hour or so earlier, lay fronting us. The eastern side was 
overgrown with rhododendron bushes, the western presented a chaos 
of rocks, slides, small patches of grass, and an ineffectual covering 
of bushes and stunted firs. In desperation I pulled out my glass for 
one last spy—and found it focussed on five sheep. There was no 
ram amongst them, but the rest of the herd could not be far off. 
I pointed them out to my companion and held up five fingers. He 
took the glass and held up nine. It was ten minutes before I made 
them out and then discovered twelve in all, including the ram. They 
moved slowly and agilely across the face of the cliffs, reached the slope 
of the face and turned helter skelter back, for no apparent reason at 
all. In a few minutes they settled to feed up a narrow crevice in the 
rocks and we crawled out of sight and pounded up the slope down 
which we had so lightly dropped in the morning. They were in full 
view when we reached the summit, feeding among the rhododendrons 
three hundred yards below us. It seemed certain they would cross 
into the corrie from which the three men had dislodged them in 
the morning, so we continued our way and lay safely sheltered 
among the rocks. Every second I expected the leading ewe’s head 
to appear, but nothing came to break the stillness, and after half-an- 
hour we crawled down the hill to a spot which commanded a view 
of the basin. There we saw them, well out of shot, their old course 
abandoned, working steadily away from us. 

Back we went and round the shoulder of the hill, then down 
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the ridge which they had to cross to move out of the basin. The 
last few yards—how exciting they are !—were crossed and, as I 
peered through the grasses, I fully expected to find the sheep within 
shot. Not a sign of them was to be seen. Lao Wei made signs that 
they had already crossed into the next corrie, but I thought it 
impossible they should have traversed the distance in the time, 
and sent him back to spy the basin. He signalled that he saw nothing ; 
so he was right and I was wrong! Back I went up the hill until again 
before me lay the corrie where I first had spied them. I could hardly 
believe my eyes, for there, placidly feeding, after all their twistings 
and turnings, were fifteen sheep—and the ram! Back I doubled, 
round the hill, Lao Wei after me, and three minutes after seeing them 
lay in a convenient hollow a hundred yards from the coveted head. 
The ram was partially hidden by a dip in the ground; another three 
yards would have brought him broadside on in full view, when the 
aggravating beast lay down. I could just see the tip of one of his 
horns. There we lay for half-an-hour, suspiciously watched by a 
malignant and youthful ram. The time was enlivened by a violent 
altercation with Lao Wei, carried on by signs and grimaces, which ended 
in his sulky subsidence. His object was to induce me to fire at the 
small beast, whose attention he had gratuitously attracted by his 
gesticulations, whilst I was equally determined to wait until a good 
chance at the big one presented itself. 

The light was fast waning, and at length somewhat reluctantly 
I made my follower pitch a few small stones on to a rock slide which 
ran down the hill on our right. The first had “ absolutely no effect 
whatever,’’ as my wine merchant used to say at Oxford. At the 
third the small ram leapt from his rock as if shot from a catapult, the 
alarm spread and the whole herd made off. The big ram, mercifully 
alone, stood for a second—and I ignominiously missed him! As he 
galloped after the ewes I again pressed the trigger. Result—a miss- 
fire! Just on the edge of the corrie—the ewes were already streaming 
over—he paused for a last look. As I fired a couple of stragglers came 
up and they dashed out of sight in a bunch. We tore to the crest 
of the ridge. A second later the sheep appeared. In vain I scanned 
each head. The ram was missing. Who has ever adequately depicted 
the mingled waves of hope and fear which fill the stalker’s heart at 
such a moment ? Will he wend his way to the light of the camp 
fire which twinkles so far below sadly and miserably, or will a few 
moments suffice to render him for a brief moment the happiest of 
men? In such a state of mind I now stood, nor had I long to wait. 
Behind a waving clump of hill grass emerged a head. It was the 
ram. He walked a few paces, swayed, hesitated, then his legs 
collapsed and very slowly and deliberately he rolled five hundred 
feet to the foot of the gulley. 
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I—WEDNESDAY. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


Fixtures for May 


.FIELD TrIALS: National Pointer and Setter Field Trials 


(Shrewsbury). 

KENNEL: Ayr Dog Show. Lawn TENNIS: Dovercourt. 

Poto: Hurlingham v. Old Cantabs; Ranelagh Handicap 
Tournament begins. 

Racinc : Newmarket First Spring, 2,000 Guineas, 1 mile ; Dundalk. 
United Hunts (Lingfield) ; Hexham ; Plymouth Steeplechases. 


2—THURSDAY ... 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Torrington. 

Fietp Triats: National Pointer and Setter Field Trials (near 
Shrewsbury). Lawn TENNIS: Dovercourt. 

Poto: Old Etonians v. Hurlingham (Hurlingham). Semi- 
finals Handicap Tournament (Ranelagh). 

Racine: Newmarket First Spring; Dundalk. Hexham ; 
Hambledon Hunt ; Norwich Staghounds ; Plymouth 
Steeplechases. 


3—FRIDAY 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Otley. Lawn TENNIS: Dovercourt. 
Racine : Newmarket First Spring, 1,000 Guineas Stakes, 
1 mile. Thirsk. Wenlock Hunt Steeplechases. 


4—SATURDAY. ...- AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Otley. 


ATHLETICS: Glasgow Academicals, at Anniesland ; Watson’s 
College A.C., at Myreside, Edinburgh. 

CRICKET: Derbyshire v. South Africans (Derby). 

Lawn TENNIS: Dovercourt. 

Poto: Hurlingham v. Pilgrims; Old Etonians v. Ranelagh ; 
Royal Horse Guards v. Roehampton; Handicap Tourna- 
ment Final (Ranelagh). 

Racine: Alexandra Park; Thirsk; Newtownards. 


6—MONDAY 


CRICKET: Derbyshire v. South Africans (Derby); Notts v. 
Australians (Nottingham). HorsE SHow: Sheffield.’** 

PoLto: Royal Horse Guards v. Ranelagh; Old Cantabs v. Old 
Etonians ; Coldstream Guards v. Ranelagh. 

RAcING : Southwell; Pershore; Trim Steeplechases. 


7—TUESDAY 


CRICKET: Derbyshire v. South Africans (Derby); Notts v. 
Australians (Nottingham). 
Racinc: Chester. Ballaghadereen. Pershore Steeplechases. 


8—WEDNESDAY. 


. AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Glasgow. 


CRICKET: Notts v. Australians (Nottingham). 

Poto : Old Cantabs v. Ranelagh ; Old Etonians v. Ranelagh ; 2nd 
Life Guards v. Ranelagh; Brigade of Guards v. Roehampton. 

Racinc: Chester Meeting, Chester Cup (Handicap), 2} miles, 
Limerick. Isle of Wight Hunt ; Newton Abbot Steeplechases. 


9—THURSDAY .. 


. AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Glasgow. 


CRICKET: Surrey v. South Africans (Oval), Northants v. 
Australians(Northampton). Poto : 9th Lancers v. Ranelagh. 

RacinG : Chester, Harpenden, Limerick. Isle of Wight Hunt 
Steeplechases. 


10—FRIDAY 


CRICKET: Surrey v. South Africans (Oval); Northants v. 
Australians (Northampton). 

Racinc : Kempton Park, Stewards’ Handicap 5 fur.; Spring 
(two-year-old) Plate, 4 furlongs; Ripon. 


11—SATURDAY.. 


-CRICKET: Surrey v. South Africans (Oval); Northants v. 


Australians (Northampton). 

Poto: ist Life Guards v. 9th Lancers; Old Cantabs v. Old 
Etonians (Roehampton) ; Hurlingham v. Brigade of Guards 
(Wimbledon). 

Racine : Kempton Park, Jubilee Handicap, 1} miles. Ripon. 


13—MONDAY 


CRICKET: M.C.C. v. South Africans (Lord’s); Essex v. 
Australians (Leyton). 

Poto: Army Cup begins, Ranelagh v. Old Cantabs (Ranelagh) ; 
Old Etonians v. Hurlingham. 

Racinc: Leicester; Kilbeggan. Stratford-on-Avon Steeplechases. 
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FixturES FOR May—Continued 
14—TUESDAY ....AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Devon Society (Plymouth); Newark. 
CRICKET: M.C.C. v. South Africans (Lord’s); Essex uv. 
Australians (Leyton). 
Poto: Hurlingham v. Crimson Ramblers. 
Racine: Newmarket Second Spring: Loughrea Meeting. 
Cheltenham Steeplechases. 


I5—WEDNESDAY.AGRICULTURAL SHows: Devon (Plymouth); Oxfordshire 

(Witney); Croydon; Newark. 

CRICKET : M.C.C. v. South Africans (Lord’s); Essex v. Australians 
(Leyton). 

Poto: Roehampton v. Old Etonians; 2nd Life Guards v. 
Ranelagh ; Coldstream Guards v. Ranelagh. 

Racine: Newmarket Second Spring; Cashel. Cheltenham ; 
Shincliffe Steeplechases. 


16—THURSDAY ..AGRIcuLTURAL SHOows: Devon (Plymouth); Oxfordshire 
(Witney); Dorchester; Prescot; Jersey. . 
CRICKET: Surrey v. Australians (Oval); Yorkshire v. South 
Africans (Huddersfield). 
Poto: Semi-finals Army Cup (Ranelagh). 
Racinc : Newmarket Second Spring; Worcester; Louth Hunt 
Steeplechases. 


17—FRIDAY CRICKET: Surrey v. Australians (Oval); Yorkshire v. South 
Africans (Huddersfield). 
Racine: Gatwick; Haydock Park. Worcester Steeplechases. 
18—SATURDAY...AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Darwen. 
ATHLETICS: Olympic Games Trials (Stamford Bridge); West 
of Scotland Harriers (in Glasgow) ; Scotch Inter-Scholastic 
Sports, Inverleith, Edinburgh. 
CRICKET: Surrey v. Australians (Oval); Yorkshire v. South 
Africans (Huddersfield). 
Potro: Final Army Cup (Ranelagh); Old Cantabs v. 
Roehampton; Royal Horse Guards v. Roehampton ; 
2nd Life Guards v. Roehampton. 
Racine: Gatwick ; Haydock Park; Phoenix Park. 


20—MONDAY ....CrickeT: M.C.C. v. Australians (Lord’s) ; Oxford University v. 
South Africans (Oxford). 
Lawn TENNIS: Surbiton, Surrey Championships. 
PoLto: Social Clubs Cup begins (Hurlingham); Kingsbury 
Tournament begins; Old Cantabs v. Ranelagh; Old 
Etonians v. Ranelagh ; Woodpeckers v. Roehampton. 
Racine: York. Wye; Rathkeale ; Colwall Park Steeplechases. 


21—TUESDAY ....CricKET: M.C.C. v. Australians (Lord’s) ; Oxford University v. 
South Africans (Oxford). 
KENNEL: Pekinese Club Show, Botanic Gardens. 
PoLo: Social Clubs Cup Ties (Hurlingham); Irish Guards v. 
Ranelagh (Wimbledon). 
Racine : York; Great Northern H’cap, 14 miles. Bath ; Nenagh. 


22—WEDNESDAY.Cricket: Oxford University v. South Africans (Oxford) ; 

M.C.C. v. Australians (Lord’s). KENNEL : Dublin Dog Show. 

HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION: Royal International (Chelsea) opens 

Licht HorsE SHow: Bath, West, and Southern Counties 
(Bath) opens. 

PoLo: Old Cantabs v. Woodpeckers (Hurlingham) ; 4th Dragoon 
Guards and 9th Lancers v. Ranelagh. 

Racine: York; Bath; Cork Park; Shirley Steeplechases. 


23—THURSDAY ..Cricket: Test Trial Match (Lord’s); Worcestershire v. South 
Africans (Worcester); Oxford Universityv. Australians (Oxford) 
KENNEL: Dublin Dog Show. 
Licut Horse SHow: Bath, West, and Southern Counties (Bath). 
PoLo: Ranelagh v. Royal Horse Guards ; Coldstream Guards v. 
Ranelagh. 

RacinG: Salisbury; Cork Park. Uttoxeter Steeplechases. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia) begins. 
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24—FRIDAY 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 567 


Fixtures ror May—Continued. 
OxFrorD EASTER TERM ends. 
CRICKET: Test Trial Match (Lord’s) ; Worcestershire v. South 
Africans (Worcester); Oxford Universityv. Australians (Oxford) 
LicuHt HorsE SHow: Bath, West, and Southern Counties ( Bath}. 
RacinG: Salisbury; Ayr; Ballina; Uttoxeter Steeplechases. 
RoyaL NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia). 


25—SATURDAY... 


ATHLETICS : Clydesdale Harriers (In Glasgow). 
Cricket: Test Trial Match (Lord’s); Worcestershire v. South 
Africans (Worcester); Oxford University v. Australians (Oxford) 

Lawn TENNIS: Brussels. OXFORD TRINITY TERM begins. 

Licut HorsE SHow: Bath, West, and Southern Counties (Bath). 

Poto: Social Clubs Cup Final; Old Cantabs v. Ranelagh ; 
1st Life Guards v. Ranelagh ; Old Etonians v. Royal Horse 
Guards. 

Racinc : Windsor; Ayr. 

Roya. NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia). 


27—MONDAY 


.. AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Lydney; Ormskirk. 


CRICKET: South Africa v. Australia (Manchester). 

Lawn TENNIS: Malvern, Worcestershire Championships ; 
Chiswick Park, Middlesex Championships. 

Horse SHows: Bath, West, and Southern Counties. 
(Bath) closes ; London Cart Horse Parade, Regent’s Park ; 
North Wales (Carnarvon); Watford. 

MorTorinG: Brooklands Auto. Racing Club Meeting. 

Poto: Whitney Cup begins (Hurlingham); Blackmore Vale 
Spring Tournament begins. Kingsbury Tournament begins. 

RacinG: Hurst Park; Wolverhampton; Redcar; Metropolitan 
(Baldoyle) ; Cardiff ; Hexham ; Hooton Park; Portsmouth ; 
Wetherby ; Cartmel ; Buckfastleigh Steeplechases. 

RoyaL NAvAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia). 


28—TUESDAY .... 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Notts County (Mansfield). 

CricKET: South Africa v. Australia (Manchester). 

KENNEL: Nottingham Dog Show. 

Licht Horse SHow: Alvechurch Horse Show. 

Racine : Hurst Park; Wolverhampton ; Redcar ; Metropolitan 
(Baldoyle). Cardiff Steeplechases. 

Royat NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia). 


29—WEDNESDAY. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Royal Ulster opens; Glasgow ; Mansfield. 

CrickET: South Africa v. Australia (Manchester). 

KENNEL: Bulldog Club, Incorporated, Show, Holborn Hall, W.C 

LicuT Horse SHow: Reigate and Redhill Horse and Hound. 

Poto: 4th Dragoons, 2nd Life Guards, and 9th Lancers v. 
Ranelagh. 

Racine: Manchester, Whitsuntide Plate (two-year-olds), 
5 furlongs. Longford. 

RoyaL NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia). 


30—THURSDAY .. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Royal Ulster; Glasgow. 

CRICKET: Navy v. Army (Lord’s) ; Northants v. South Africans 
(Northampton). Warwickshire v. Australians (Birmingham). 

Poo: Old Etonians v. Ranelagh ; Brigade of Guards v. Madrid ; 
16th Lancers and 7th Hussars v. Ranelagh. 

Racinc: Manchester, John o’ Gaunt Plate (two-year-olds), 5 

furlongs. Charleville. 
RoyaL NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia). 


31—FRIDAY 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Ulster closes. 

Cricket: Navy v. Army (Lord’s) ; Northants v. South Africans 
(Northampton). Warwickshire v. Australians (Birmingham). 

Racinc: Manchester Meeting, Manchester Cup (Handicap). 
1% miles; Lingfield Park. 

RoyaL NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia). 


NOTES ON MOTORING 


REGISTRATION fees on newly-acquired cars have now begun to flow 
freely into the coffers of the County Councils, and it may be useful 
to remind motorists that they are perfectly free to effect the 
registration in any county they may select, irrespective of place of 
residence. They may also be reminded that the registration fees are 
not allocated to road improvement, but to the general local funds, 
and that there are certain counties which are not entitled to the 
financial support of motorists, owing to the animus displayed by 
their authorities towards the motor car and everything connected 
with it. Surrey and Sussex, for example, have an _ unenviable 
reputation for harshness, whilst the outskirts of London in every 
direction abound with “traps.” In spite of this the counties 
referred to receive considerable sums from registration fees, the London 
County Council alone having netted between £20,000 and £30,000 
from this source of revenue. Our contemporary the Autocar has 
compiled the following list of English counties which have been either 
entirely free from traps, or in which not more than one trap has 
been laid, during the past year :—Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Cornwall, Derbyshire, Devon, Dorset, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
Herts, Leicestershire, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northants, Northumberland, 
Oxford, Rutland, Somerset, Suffolk, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, and 
Yorkshire (the West Riding excepted). These counties are particularly 
deserving of the motorist’s consideration. 

Within the last week or two the A.A. and M.U. has given further 
proof of its energy and enterprise on behalf of its members by 
announcing two important extensions in its sphere of operations. 
The patrol organization has been very largely extended, at an in- 
creased cost in wages alone of £10,000 a year—bringing the total 
annual expenditure on patrols to nearly £30,000—and a special 
bureau has been established at the head office in Whitcomb Street 
for the purpose of supplying accurate information as to the state of 
the roads and weather to members contemplating day-runs out of 
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London. Every morning, Sundays included, throughout the season, 
the A.A. agents will telegraph the reports to Whitcomb Street, and 
at nine o’clock a.m. the information will be at the disposal of members 
by telegram or telephone. The innovation is an excellent one, and 
there is no doubt that the facilities offered by the “‘ road and weather 
bureau” will be extensively used and thoroughly appreciated by 
members. 

In the matter of new membership the Association is going 
“very strong.” A record was established between March 5th and 
April 2nd, no fewer than 1,700 applications for membership being 
received in the twenty-eight days. The most recent additions include 
the usual proportion of notabilities in society and the motoring world, 
among whom may be mentioned: H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, 
the Earl of Lanesborough, the Earl of Denbigh, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Downshire, Lady Ella Russell, Lady Weston, Sir 
David Gamble, Sir Thomas Barclay, the Bishop of Worcester, the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, Lieut-.Gen. Sir Douglas Haig, Col. Sir W. 
Yorke Foster, the Bishop of New Zealand, and Major Sir G. Barker, 
K.C.B. The total membership of the A.A. and M.U. and the R.A.C. 
combined is now nearly 70,000. 

It is gratifying to note that there are indications of a better state 
of feeling between the R.A.C. and its great rival, the A.A. & M.U. 
At the recent dinner of the R.A.C. Associates, Mr. Joynson-Hicks, 
Chairman of the Automobile Association and Motor Union, surprised 
many of his hearers by the cordiality of his attitude towards the 
R.A.C. He said that in his opinion there was no need whatever for 
friction between the two bodies. Both were labouring for the common 
good of motorists, and it was the wish of his committee to work with 
the utmost cordiality with the Royal Automobile Club, and “ to 
stand side by side with it so that they might do even more than they 
had done in the past for the good of the motor movement, and to 
secure the considerate use of the roads of the country.” All of 
which sentiments are excellent. It is only to be hoped that they 
represent the real feelings of the A.A. & M.U. committee generally, 
and that they are reciprocated by the other side. 

On April rath a fine flight was made by Mr. C. Howard Pixton 
on one of the “ Bristol ’’ two-seater military monoplanes. Starting 
from Brooklands at 5-30 a.m. with a passenger, he set off in the 
direction of Salisbury, using the railway lines as a guide, and after a 
successful flight arrived at Salisbury at 6-30 a.m. exactly, thus 
covering the distance of just over 60 miles in an hour. Mr. Pixton 
maintained an altitude of about 3,000 feet throughout his flight, and 
had to contend with a slight cross wind, which somewhat impeded 
his progress. 
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One of the most interesting announcements of the month, so far 
as motorists are concerned, is to the effect that a new material has 
been discovered as a substitute for glass in wind-screens. In these 
days of high speeds, a wind-screen is practically indispensable. But at 
present these adjuncts to the car have serious drawbacks. The plate 
glass of which they are usually constructed is exceedingly heavy in 
itself, and demands correspondingly heavy fittings to support it and 
maintain its rigidity. Moreover, in case of accident, it is a serious 
source of danger to the occupants of the car. Mica, which has also 
been tried, lacks the necessary transparency, and is highly inflam- 
mable. The new material—a French invention called ‘“ Verre 
Souple ”’ (flexible glass)—is said to combine the advantages.-of both 
glass and mica without the drawbacks of either. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Motoy, to whom specimens were submitted ‘for 
examination, states that the ‘‘ verre souple”’ weighs practically 
nothing compared with plate glass, and that it is to all intents and 
purposes equally transparent. In case of breakage it is as free from 
danger as mica, without the inflammability of the latter. There 
seems no reason why the new material should not completely super- 
sede both glass and mica for wind-shields, side-windows, rear panels, 
etc. We understand that arrangements are being completed for 
placing it upon the English market without delay. 

By the courtesy of Mr. C. F. Wells, of C. F. Wells, Ltd., Craven 
House, Kingsway, W.C., the writer recently had a forty miles’ run 
on a 15.9 h.p. Vulcan, the well-known British car of which Mr. Wells 
is the London representative. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
qualities displayed by the car, considering its very moderate price 
£315 complete with London-built body, hood, screen, Stepney, five 
lamps and horn—were really surprising, and furnished a most 
convincing proof of the enormous advances made in recent years by 
the British motor manufacturer. For easy starting, rapidity of 
acceleration, smoothness of running, and complete absence of noise 
in gear changing, the Vulcan can certainly stand comparison with any 
car with which we are acquainted, irrespective of price or nationality. 
It has a fine turn of speed and is an excellent hill-climber. On the 
run referred to above, with a full complement of passengers (five), 
the hills in the Bromley, Sevenoaks, and Chiselhurst districts were 
taken with perfect ease, and with remarkably little changing. Any 
reader who may consider this praise to be exaggerated should com- 
municate with Mr. Wells, who will no doubt be pleased to give the 
enquirer an opportunity of testing the car for himself. 

Messrs. McCurd, Ltd., of Store Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, W., whose boast it is that, alone amongst the firms which 
have specialised in the second-hand department of the motor 
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industry, they have not had a‘single action brought against them 
by clients since they were established eight years ago, have just at 
present an exceptionally fine selection of high-class cars of every 
description offered at prices which bear no proportion to their 
original cost. Looking over the showrooms the other day, the 
writer especially noticed a 40h.p. 1909 Zust, which originally cost 
about £600. It is in perfect condition and has the speed for which 
the Zust is noted. The price asked for this is £100. Another of 
McCurd’s special bargains is an absolutely brand-new 8.9 h.p. 
two-cylinder Renault Voiturette, this year’s model. This is listed 
at £200, plus {10 carriage from France, and can be sold for £185. 
It might be mentioned that the same model of three years earlier 
date (1909) sells readily at the present time for £175. There are 
many other good things to be seen at the fine showrooms in Store 
Street, and the prospective buyer might do worse than begin 
his tour of inspection there. He can rely upon finding no attempt 
to palm off rubbish upon him, as, unlike most other dealers, McCurd’s 
subject every car offered to them for purchase to a_ thorough 
examination and refuse a very large percentage, however low the 
price asked may be. 

Anyone desirous of knowing why the De Dion enjoys such a 
remarkable popularity among the medical members of the motoring 
fraternity should send a postcard to the De Dion Bouton Co., Ltd., 
of Great Marlborough Street, London, W., for a copy of a little 
publication entitled ‘‘ The Doctor and the Car.’”’ Economical running 
and capacity for standing hard and continuous work under all 
conditions of road and weather are qualities which appeal to most 
motorists, whether doctors or not, and the booklet explains how the 
De Dion has acquired and retained its reputation. 
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No place is drawing so many recruits from the Old Country as Canada, and British 
Columbia seems to be the Province chiefly in favour. It is declared that in what is called ‘‘ The 
Land of the Big Red Apple,” “ five acres will support you and ten will make you rich,” and 
though land has trebled in value during the last few years, it must still be considered extraordinarily 
cheap. In addition to the fruit industry and the business which its prosperity involves, British 
Columbia, it is almost needless to say, is famed for its agreeable climate, magnificent scenery, 
and its abundant opportunities for sport. A pamphlet will be sent free on application to the 
Canadian Dominion Development Limited, 3, Adelaide Street, Strand, London, W.C., if the 
Badminton Magazine is mentioned by applicants. 


An invention by Mr. J, Turner, of Denham, Bucks, is declared to be a real boon to Golfers. 
It is called ‘‘ Peggy,’’ and is a new iron which is described as driving like a wooden club. It 
is constructed of Patent Miralite with a wooden face and costs only 10/6, carriage paid. 
Mr. Turner also manufactures the Duplex Golf Ball with scientific marking, which helps it to keep 
a straight direction, 


What was formerly the Devon Game Farm—Proprietor, Mr. Eric Le Strange—is now the 
East Anglian Game Farm, situated at Sedgeford, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, a district, as readers are 
aware, unsurpassed for game-breeding. Mr. Le Strange is now offering pheasant eggs of which 
90% are guaranteed fertile—110 for 100, The prices, of course, vary according to the time of 
year, from £4 at present to £1 15s. at the end of May. 


Residents in and visitors to the south of England in search of horses of any kind for sale 
or hire may be recommended to apply to Mr. H. G. Bradford, at his Hunting Stables, Basing- 
stoke. A special stud has been got together for New Forest hunting. Application may be made 
for these, in addition to hacks, harness horses, and ponies either at the address mentioned or 
at the Swan Hotel, Lyndhurst. 


Among the various Fencings which are gaining favour none appears to be more popular than 
the Clinton Wire Mesh Fencing manufactured by Hall & Pickles, 64, Port Street, Manchester. 
This is the only one-piece fence now made in England and is free from loops, knots, rough edges, 
and inequalities which may injure the animals confined by it. 


The use of a Camera is one thing, development and printing are others in which many 
amateurs fail to obtain satisfactory results. These may be assured by obtaining the services of 
Mr. Mason, of Godwin Street, Bradford, who has a high reputation for photographic work of 
all descriptions, including enlargements. His prices are very low, and he announces that money 
will be returned if complete satisfaction is not given. 


At this time of the year, many fishermen are occupied with their favourite sport. Those 
who have any idea of visiting Galway for spring salmon would do well to apply to the Foreman, 
Oaklands Park, Newdigate, Surrey, whose principal offers fourteen miles of preserved water 
and a good white trout beat—two miles—including a Lodge which will comfortably accommodate 
three persons. He leaves his plate, linen, boats, etc., and it is to be noted that no wading is 
necessary. Another offer is Peal Summer and Blackberry Fish in June, July, August, and 
September. Details may be obtained from the address mentioned. 


Now that the weather is growing warmer the question of the best beverage arises, and Cider 
has an increasing number of advocates. There is none better than Symons’ Devonshire Cider 
made from the juice of the finest Devonshire apples. It is manufactured dry or sweet according 
to taste and may be obtained from Messrs, John Symons & Co., Ltd., Totnes, Devon, or Ratcliff, 
London, E., and all wine merchants, 


How to lay out a garden to the best advantage is a problem of which many persons 
are seeking solution, and an expert whose work is warmly appreciated is Mr. Mazgay, of Streatham 
Avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool, who provides designs for pleasure grounds, rock gardens, 
cascades, ornamental bridges, borders, terraces, and, in fact, everything connected with the 
garden. 


Comfort in travelling by motor is secured by the Nevajah Shock Absorber manufactured 
by Messrs. A. W. Chapman & Co., Church Street Garage, Inverness. Seeing that the price is 
from 16/6 per pair it is not wonderful that the popularity of this invention is rapidly spreading. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects : 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in the 
July issue. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION, 


The prize in the March competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. Edward 
Nicholson, West Ryton, Durham; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge ; 
Mr. R. J. E. Roe, Ballygihen Lodge, Kingstown; Mr. Carslake 
Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon; Mr. C. Eliot, 
Lieutentant 14th Murray’s Jats, Risalpur, N.W.F. Provinces, India ; 
Mr. E. R. Wood, The Manor House, West Malling, Kent; Mr. T. A. 
Graham, Inverness Terrace, London, W.; Mr. A. H. Hawke, Helston, 
Cornwall ; and Captain H. C. Morton, R.M.L.I., Forton Barracks, 
Gosport. 
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PUTTING THE WEIGHT. MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL SPORTS, MARCH 25, 1912 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


HOW’S THAT? 
Photograph by Mr. Edward Nichoison, West Ryton, Durham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


GOING GREAT GUNS IN THE COUNTRY 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


NEW FOREST FOXHOUNDS. DOG PACK AT THE KENNELS, LYNDHURST 


Photograph by Mr. F. K. Davis, Hounsdown, Totton, Hants 
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LADIES INTER-PROVINCIAL FINAL, LEINSTER V. MUNSTER. 
LEINSTER WON BY TWO GOALS TO NIL 


Photograph by Mr. R. J. E. Roe, Ballygihen Lodge, Kingstown 


HOCKEY AT DUBLIN. 


A GAME OF PUSHBALL AT ADDISCOMBE SPORTS, NEAR CROYDON 
Photograph by Mr. C. Friend-Smith, Wallington, Surrey. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE ROYAL CALPE HUNT AT GUADACORTE, SPAIN 


Photograph by Mr. W. C. Amcotts, Lieutenant R.E., R.E. Mess, Gibraltar 


OXFORD TORPIDS. NEW COLLEGE I. BEING BUMPED BY ST. JOHNS 


Photograph by Mr. W. M. Codrington, Eaton Square, London, S.W. 
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THE START FOR THE CHRISTCHURCH AUTUMN HANDICAP AT CANTERBURY PARK, 
NEW ZEALAND, WON BY CORONIFORM 


Photograph by Mr. Vernon Johnstone, Coombe Croft, Coombe Warren, Kingston Hill 


TIGER SHOT AT BINDRA-NAWAGARH ZAMINDORG, CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


The “tiger came down to the dead kill and at once began to drag it into the shadow of the trees. The 
bullet entered in front of the shoulder and passed through the heart. Death was instantaneous, and the 
tiger dropped with his teeth still embedded in the kill. 


Tiger shot and Photograph taken by Mr. G. A. Phear, Brockhurst, Exmouth 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HURDLE RACE, MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL SPORTS, MARCH 25, 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


MEET OF THE BRITANNIA BEAGLES AT WADDETON, WITH THE MASTER, 
COMMANDER C. D. S. RAIKES, R.N. 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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A DANCE BY THE BADEGHAS, A TRIBE THAT LIVES IN THE NILGIRI HILLS, ON DURBAR 


DAY AT OOTACAMUND, S. INDIA 
The orchestra—a collection of weird instruments—is standing in the centre of the dancers. 


Photograph by Mrs. A. Barnard, The Mall, Umballa, India 


WILD AFRICAN ELEPHANT AT MONGALLA, SUDAN 
Photograph by Mr. E. M. Sinauer, R.E., Khartoum, Sudan 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A NILE FERRY AT BEDRASHIEN 
[ Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, The Manor House, West Malling, Kent 


MEN OF THE 14TH JAT LANCERS PRACTISING THE “‘ GLISSADE ’’ AT BANNU, N.W.F.P. 
The Glissade was about 24 feet high. 
Photograph by Mr. C. Eliot, Lieutenant 14th Murray’s Jats, Risalpur, N.W.F. 
Provinces, India 
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FIRST SPRING MEETING AT HELIOPOLIS, EGYPT 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, The Manor House, West Malling, Kent 


RUGBY FOOTBALL MATCH, TIENTSIN V. SHANGHAI, AT TIENTSIN, FEBRUARY 19, IQI2. 
TEINTSIN WON BY TWELVE POINTS TO THREE 


Photograph by Mr. W. A. Mace, Tientsin, North China 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASES, CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Mr. T. A. Graham, Inverness Terrace, London, W. 


GOING TO THE 


Photograph by Mr. A. H. Hawke, Helston, Cornwall 
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A MOCK TRIAL AT SARUTHA, BELGAUM, INDIA 


Photograph by Sergt. M. Harmer, 2nd Norfolk Regiment, Alexandva Barracks, 
Belgaum, India 


HOCKEY MATCH AT ENGELBERG. GENEVA V. LAUSANNE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF 
SWITZERLAND 


Photograph by Captain H. C. Morton, R.M.L.I., Forton Barracks, Gosport 
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Send to.. M ASON’S CONFIDENTIAL INVESTIGATIONS, 


and ABROAD. 


All your Photographic Work, Developing, 
Printing, Enlarging, etc. 


Mr. J. Hainstock, 


GOOD CAREFUL WORK & LOW PRICES. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. PRIVATE DETECTIVE. 


Price List Free. Anything Photographic by Post. “ STUDLAND HOUSE,” 


GODWIN STREET, BRADFORD. }-] ELTHORNE HEIGHTS. 


*Phone, 584 Ealing. ,W. 
Telephone: 56073. Telegrams: ‘‘ PHOTOS.” 


Genuine Original Charles Emerson’s Strop 


Imported by CHAS. CLEMENTS, Agent for the British Isles. 


The CHARLES EMERSON STROP 


s too widely known to require description, it claims 

to be the oldest as it is undoubtedly the best ; 

you can always be certain of a comfortable shave 

if you use an EMERSON, To those unfamiliar with 

these Strops, we shalt be pleased to forward 
on approval, 


POST 
FREE 
FROM 


CHAS. CLEMENTS, 17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. Extra Large Size, 18in., 7/6. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 


maotigtton Rates. Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 
(POST FREE.) 


HOME | | SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


— To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 


6 Months - - 
3Months - - 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ABROAD Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for months 
2Months - ~ 6 0 commencing , for which ! enclose 


6 Months - - Wee 
3 Months - 


Size, 12in., 3/6; Size, 14in., 4/6. - 
| "CHARLES EMERSON 
Traveller's Pattern, with Extending Handle, in Leather Case, 5/6. 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS bogs. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. By Special Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


FITTED WITH THE FAMOUS 


Van den Plas Bodywork. 


No other cars have the same power of instantly attracting attention. 


No other cars combine a chassis so ably designed and carried out with bodywork which can 
only be described as supremely beautiful and comfortable. 


Illustration 
- is of 26 h.p., 
fitted with 
handsome 
side entrance 
body by Van 
Den Plas. 


Models: 

14h.p. 20h.p. 
26h.p. 40h.p. 
Chassis from 


METALLURGIQUE, LTD., I10, High Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
Telegrams: “‘Lurgique, London.” Telephone: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. 


THE DRINK FOR 
*SPORTSMEN and ATHLETES. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


q 

B ARLEY I have been drinking lately 
barley water made from 
a) ” Robinson’s Patent Barley, and 
WATE R PATENT find it excellent. Ithink itis a 
drink that should be popular 
with everyone who goes in at 

made from "1M POWDER FORM” all for athletics. 
(Signed) P. F. WARNER. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND ey FE. Hutton & Co., Ltp., 118, Frret Street, Lonpon, F.C. 
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